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THE JIG-SAW PUZZLE OF EUROPE 


Her Name Is Peace 



I asked her why she sorroived so, For riches only knowledge gives. 
And this is zehat she said. And secrets from a star. 


J BLESS tlic glowing fields with corn, 
I make the earth more fair; 

New jo 3 's, new liopc.s, new songs, new 
dreams 

I scatter evcr 5 ’wlicre. 

j LURic men on to shining heights, 
Where dawn is round their feet ; 

I lead tlicm into golden realms 
W'herc life is high and sweet. 

J SHOW mankind the deepest mines 
Whose stores are yet untold ; 

'[ send my armies marching forth 
For other spoils than gold. 


J KAisit up children glad and free ; 

I rid the world of pain ; 

M 3 ’ multitudes have steaxty hands. 
The quick and vigorous brain. 

My gifts arc visions of a world 
Where life is ever good. 

All men united in one quest, 

A singing brotherhood. 

J'//6’S spake she, xoeeping in the way 
Where men for ever tread; 

I asked her name, and ere she ivent, 
“ My name is Peace,” she said. 

H. L. G. 


Rhymes OF the Budgerigar 

A 20th Century Surprise 

Little Green Parrot Joins the Talkies 


VWe live and learn, and so it seems for its imitative powers, and the best 
does the budgerigar. It has talker we ever heard was a cockatoo 
blossomed forth as an elocutionist. which could repeat the usual acquired 


■ It was introduced to the public in 
this new part b 3 - the 13 13 C, and to a 
million listening cars declaimed, not its 
twittering spring .song, but a selection 
of mirseiy rl! 3 -mc.s, 

Pickery dicker}’ dock, 

2'ke mouse ran itp the clock, 

And then 

Sing a song of sixpence, 

A pocket full of rye, 

spoke Beauty, the Bradford budgerigar ; 
and it was so perfect in its speaking part 
that many in its unsolicited audience 
did not believe it. The}’ were like the old 
ladj’ looking at the giraffe. Some clover 
person must bo mimicking the halting 
phrases of a bird’s notes, and iniparting 
to them the sen^blance of a child’s repeti¬ 
tion of words ;iikI phrases. 

An Unsuspected Faculty 

But no : tlierc was no doubt about it. 
The prett}’ little green parrot had been 
taught by its Yorkshire mistress to 
catch up the exact sounds of the words 
and string them together. An enormous 
amount of patience on tlie part of the 
teacher must have been needed, but the 
result was astonishing. It should be said 
that what the listeners heard was not the 
Imdgcrigar performing before the B 13 C 
studio microphone, lint a gramophone 
record of its Irest performances. 

That docs not lessen the marvel, 
which is more astonishing because 
this facultv’ has Ircou so long unknown 
and unsuspected. These little^ green 
irarrots have long been popular as love 
birds, so called from their habit of nest¬ 
ling close together on their perch in the 
aviar}’, though the name was rather 
complimentary to a tribe which is ready 
to join in the fiercest of quarrels. Other¬ 
wise they have been chiefly known in 
Australia for assembling now and again 
in vast numbers. A j’oar or two ago 
they descended in swarmsbn the orchards 
of South Australia, near Adelaide, follow¬ 
ing a plague of grasshoppers. 

Talking Birds 

But Australia has never told us that 
they could speak. Most of the parrots 
of Australia can only shriek, and arc 
held in far less esteem than the laughing 
kookaburra or the bell bird. The mention 
of these two birds, which possess such 
different vocal accomplishments, may 
afford some clue to the speaking notes 
of the budgerigar. 

It comes of a species which has always 
produced talkers, though the most 
teachable of them has been held to be 
the African gre}’ parrot. South America 
has a green parrot, which also is famous 


phrases, such as “ Poor Polly; scratch 
its poll,” and could also spell out the 
letters of its owner’s name, though it 
would always misplace one of them. 

The peculiar ability of the parrot 
tribe is that of imitating the very com¬ 
plicated sounds of the human voice. 
Phrases like those of nursery rhymes 
contain dentals, or sounds produced with 
the teeth closed, like D or T, or labials 
like the P in pence or sibilants like the 
S in sing. These and other varied sounds 
of the human voice require special 
manipulation of the teeth, the lips, the 
tongue, the roof of the mouth, and the 
back of the throat. Their acquirement 
by the budgerigar seems unnatural. 

We can understand that the starling 
can and does imitate the notes of other 
birds, and, according to a tale by 
Laurence Sterne, could cry in its cage,- 
” I can’t get out.” We have heard a 
raven say hoarsely, “ Come on, come 
on,” and-then, try, to attack the on- 
comcr; and the tales of what parrots 
have learnt to say arc numerous. 

If we ask how and why the throats 
and vocal chords of budgerigars arc 
capable of this adaptation we are in a 
difficultj’ because the subject has never 
been closely studied in order to interpret 
it. What is known is that in some birds 
the windpipe is peculiarly formed to 
produce unusual sounds. 

The enm’s windpipe is pierced in its 
outer wall for a space of several inches. 
Continued on page S 



The New Talkies 
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AreYouaGerman? 

Herr Hitler’s Question 

THE NEW CHOSEN RACE 

Wlien Herr Hitler descended on 
Austria for the second time he went 
as his own electioneer. 

According to his programme, he put 
to his Austrian subjects on Plebiscite 
Day, only one question : Arc you a 
German ? 

The answer could he only of one 
hind, for who would dare to say he 
was not, unless he were a Jew. If a 
Jew he would be afraid to say anything. 

The Jew on election day, or before 
or after, had no wish or choice e.KCcpt 
to hide himself from the consequences 
of being a Jew. The penalties of that 
misfortune were severe. The Fuehrer's 
earlier entrance into Austria as a con¬ 
quering hero had let loose all the 
hatreds the Vienna Nazis had felt for 
the Jews. The Jews were harried and 
pillaged, their shops gutted, their organi- 
■sations closed, their leaders arrested. 
A Jew dared hardly show his face in the 
street. If he did he was insulted and 
might feel himself lucky if he escaped 
deeds of violence. 

Abominable Treatment 

The House of the Central Jewish 
organisations in Vienna was occupied 
at once by the imported Black Guards 
who celebrated their occupation by 
turning it into a jew-baiting establish¬ 
ment. Jews who had been forced to 
put on the top hats and liturgical 
.scarves of attendance at the synagogue, 
and carry the scrolls of the law, were 
made to sweep the streets in front of 
the building. Any Jew who, not know¬ 
ing to wliat base usc.s the building was 
being put, went innocently there, was 
allowed to go in, in order that ho might 
be violently thrown out. 

" Are you a German ? ” Then you 
may do these things. You may set up 
.such a .sy,stcm of brutal terrorism in a 
conquered city that the Jews who have 
peacefully lived- there become worse 
treated than the Children of the Cap¬ 
tivity. 

The things reported from Vienna of 
Jews maltreated and oppressed may be 
isolated incidents, the incidents may 
even be exaggerated ; they may have 
been committed by unlicensed ruffians. 
But the indictment against the effect 
of the German mailed fist in Austria docs 
not rest on this .incident or that. 

The Strokes of Injustice 

It rests on the numbers of arrests and 
suicides of Jews, and not of Jews alone, 
which have followed the annexation of 
Austria by force. It rests on the un- 
denied arrest of Herr Schuschnigg and 
the attempt, on HerrHitler's part to 
condemn him as a traitor.. 

Tlie Fuehrer is judge and jury too. 
You can do these things if you arc a 
German. 

Germany aspires to be the giant 
among the nations. The Fuehrer has 
said it. But pitiless oppression is not 
the sign of greatness. Great giants 
work great wrongs ; and there is a 
saying that was written while the 
Germanic tribes were outer barbarians. 
It is that /ke strokes of injustice ivill 
surely rebound. 

The Little Old Lady of 
Manchester 

A little old lady who called at St Mary’s 
Hospital, Manchester, took a £100 note 
out of her bag. 

“ That is for the hospital," she said to 
the secretary, “ but you must not tell 
anyone my name.” 

The old lady stopped to have a chat. 
She] told the secretary many of her 
memories of Manchester in Victorian 
days. Then she rose to go, and opening 
her purse she took out another ;£ioo note 
and added it to her gift. 


The Childr'eii 

THE CURSE OF 
CONQUEST 

Spain’s Uncertain Future 

. In Spain the wheel has come full 
circle. The Moors are back again. 

Ferdinand and Isabella, who joined 
Castile and Aragon to unite Spain, 
thrust the iMoors out of Andalusia. 
They went, and with them departed 
much of the .glory of Spain, for the 
Moors were supreme in architecture and 
agriculture and learning. To this day 
their work remains in Granada and 
Cordova, and in the tilled and irrigated 
provinces of the South. But Fnanco has 
brought them back, not to make Spain 
live, but as a spearhead of his forces to 
destroy and divide it once more. 

A people divided against itself sums 
up a great part of Spanish histoi-y. It 
has continually spent its wealth of man¬ 
hood and vigour in internal strife. Over 
and over again it has e.xpcllcd its 
industrious and capable people for no 
reason except the desire to subdue 
them. It expelled the Moors. Itmassacrcd 
the Jews who had brought it prosperity. 

Internal strife and overweening am¬ 
bition have been her ruin again and 
again. At the moment when, following 
the voyage of Columbus, her empire 
extended from the Old World to the 
New, she was linked with Middle Europe. 

A Wise Leader Needed 

Charles the Fifth, Emperor of the 
Holy Roman Empire, became her ruler. 
Sjrain became first the leader, then the 
p:iymaster, then the dupe of the Empire. 
K'From that hour her power and vital 
forces waned. Will history repeat itself 
in this way also ? This Civil War, the 
latest of many in Spain, lias destroyed 
half the virility and vigour of the land. 
Franco’s triumph will mean the de¬ 
struction of the modern industrial power 
built round Barcelona and Bilbao. ., 

Churches and cathedrals may be 
rebuilt, but industry is less capable of 
restoration; and who is to reap profit 
from the destruction ? Will Spain again 
become the prey of the foreign powers 
with the hired armies called in to help 
General Franco to dismember it ? 

All who love Spain, all who remem¬ 
ber that once she stood with the rest 
of civilised nations in rcsistin.g a 
European conqueror, will hope she may 
recover herself in time. All is not yet 
lost. Spain has splendid people and 
magnificent qualities, though these have 
been submerged iri the madness of 
strife. All depends on what a wise 
leader may save from the burning. : 

Will the wise leader arise ? There 
are few examples in history of a success¬ 
ful General’s ability to become a good 
Governor. Franco is not likely to succeed 
where Caesar and Napoleon failed. 

GREAT WAR DEATH ROLL 

One More 

Another casualty is to be added to 
the long list of the men who have died 
as the result of the Great War. 

This time it is Richard Derbyshire of 
Bi'ompton, near Northallerton. He has 
passed on at 40 as the result of a wound 
he received at 20. Ever since the day 
he u'as shot in the head he suffered pain. 

Thus the long arm of war strikes down 
heroes after 20 years. 

This Week's Book 

The book for this week has been 
awarded to Mrs Corficld, of Eallowfickl 
Rectory, Manchester, who asked for Mrs 
Gaskell's Life of Charlotte Bronte. 

The Editor will send a book each week 
to the reader who .sends him the best 
letter asking for the book. The only 
condition is that each entry initst be 
accompanied by the name and address of 
a new reader who promises to subscribe to 
the C N for not less than one month. 


's Newspaper 

Man Who Almost 
Stopped the War 

Colonel House the 
Peacemaker 

One of the most enigmatic men of 
oiir troubled times disappeared from 
them with the death of Colonel Edward 
House ill New York last week. 

, He was nearing 80 years, and the 
powerful influence he wielded, not only 
in American politics, but in world affairs, 
was being forgotten in the new turn 
those affairs have taken. But he stood 
at the parting of the ways when the 
Versailles Peace Conference was held in 
1019, and was the power behind the 
throne. President Woodrow Wilson’s 
closest friend and most trusted adviser. 

Colonel House’s name was in every¬ 
one’s mouth in those critical days when 
President Wilson at the Peace Confer¬ 
ence, if backed by the United State.s, 
might have changed the face of European 
history. If he had been able to do so 
the responsibility would have been 
largely that of Colonel House, who with 
supreme and wcll-ju.stified .self-confidence 
had surveyed the needs and ambitions 
of the peoples of . Europe before war 
descended on it. 

A Double Calamity 

He had .seen princes and statesmen 
of every European country. It is said 
that the German Emperor once re¬ 
marked that Colonel Hou.se had nearly 
prevented the war ; and it is certain 
that when the war, wliich none could or 
would . prevent, liad ended. Colonel 
House remained in the confidence of all. 

He was the earliest representative of 
the new diplomacy, which, besides 
assigning ambas.sadors and their staffs 
to foreign countries, sends men of 
counsel and knowledge, who without 
official trammels may discover what 
foreign statesmen are thinking. 

‘ The last phases of the alliance between 
President. Wilson and Colonel House 
were a tragedy. First Mr Wilson fell ill 
on his tour in support of the League of 
Nations, and then Colonel House on 
his way to the United States. The 
double calamity ended in the i-cfusal of 
the U S Senate to ratify Mr W'ilson’s 
hopes and promises, and the United 
States would not join the League. 

Nothing till now has repaired that 
historic rejection. Colonel House was 
not to blame for it, but from that time 
he became a Ics.senihg influence in the 
United States, and therefore in the world. 
Saddest of all, some unspoken grievance 
made Mr Wilson withdraSv his confi¬ 
dence from his old friend. 

RHYMES OF THE 
BUDGERIGAR 

Continued from page 1 

.so as to form a .sort of bagpipe with 
wiiich the bird produces a sound like the 
roil of a big drum. Many of the cranes 
and swans have very long windpipes 
which increase the resonance of their 
cries ; and other birds, birds of paradise, 
curassows and some sandpipers, have 
lengthened windpipes lying in coils, the 
purpose of .which seems to be the same. 

All over the world there are birds 
with varying apparatus for producing 
their music, some with what may be 
called wind instruments and some with 
instruments of percussion, like the bleat¬ 
ing snipe or the purring nightjar. 

How exactly they produce the sounds 
is a problem which all the studies of the 
bird lovers have not yet solved ; and Iiow 
or why a budgerigar can and does 
imitate so exactly a human voice, wc do 
not think that any ornithologist can tell. 

Tlic budgerigar’s newly discovered 
teachability may make the bird a 
Twentieth Century problem. It is 
already making him the successor of the 
canary as a Twentieth Century pet. 


t^prW 9, 19J9 


Little News Reel 

About 125,000 South Wales miners arc 
to have six-days-a-ycar holiday with pay. 

To mark the 50th anniversary of 
Port Sunlight, Lever Brothers are 
issuing invitations to employees to visit 
the Empire Exhibition in Glasgow. 

Mr James Miles, who has passed 
away at Southampton ' aged 106, is 
remembered for the boast he used to 
make that his father died at 103 and 
his grandfather at 112. 

West Sussex Education authority has 
arranged for parents as well as cliildren 

to attend Safety First classes. . 

The name of Tniby King is inscribed 
in the Golden Book of the Jcwisli 
people kept in Jerusalein with the names 
of other men who have liccn of service 
to the Jewish people and to humanity. 

j\Ir Wallace Elliot has bequeathed 
200 pieces of porcelain to the British 
and the Victoria and Albert Museums. 

Gloucestershire Boy Scouts have sent 
a milestone inscribed %\ith a goodwill 
message to Scouts iu New South Wales. 

A calf was born in this country the 
other day in a train, and a few weeks 
ago in New Guinea' one was born in an 
aeroplane. 

King’s College Hospital has already 
received about 20,000 of Queen Vic¬ 
toria’s Penny Buns, as the C N likes to 
call her bun pennies. 

Worthing's Great Chance 

' Worthing can save High Salvington, 
the nightingale-haunted stretch of the 
Sussc.x Downs ne.xt door. 

It has long had the opportunity and 
now it has the money, for Mr , James 
Henry Stephens, the millionaire wlio 
^vas a Worthing man, left half his 
million to charity and ;ij.|.o,ooo to his 
old town. It could not do better with 
it than invest it in making High Salving¬ 
ton the brightest spot in its Green Belt. 

jMiss Nancy Price has spoken up for 
this lovely oasis and has done wonders 
in begging money all round for the 
purpose of preserving. it. Where out¬ 
siders have been so generous, the town 
of Worthing, which is in every way an 
insider, should not leave itself out. 

THINGS SEEN 

A runaway balloon trailing Cooo feet, 
of cable oyer Suffolk, 

A mountain of sand being unloaded- 
at the children’s playground, by thoi 
Thames. 

Eighty thousand tons of rock blown' 
up in one blast at a Scottish quarry. 

A dog, tied by a lead to a driver's 
wrist, trying to jump from the back 
scat of a car, 

THINGS SAID 

jMany infants are burned to death 
tlirough the use of celluloid toys, 

Somerset Medical Officer of Health 
Civilisation may yet bo saved and the 
human intellect once more be freed to 
organise the inexhaustible treasure of 
the earth for the well-being and happi¬ 
ness of mankind. - Mr R. Beniays, M P 
Conditions of life have changed more 
in the past fifty years than in 50 million 
of the prehistoric years. Sir James Jeans ' 
We have still a few injustices to com- 
plaiir about. Herr Hitler 

Every Englishman is, an island.' 

Dean Inge, 

. There is little difference between the 
Feudal System and the Fascist System. 

President Roosevelt 

I don’t believ'o there is any Nordic 
blood left in Germany. : 

Professor F. G. Parsons 
Wc sec in England a peacemaker for 
the -world. The Dean of Ssafjordur, Iceland 
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Daffodils in Devon • Schoolboy Archers ‘ Trapped by Ice 



Spring in South Devon—A beautifui bank of daffodils by the church at Cockington, near Torquay 




Schoolboy Archers—Tho young bowmen of Shortonhills Schooli Chalfont St Qiios, at target practice 


Iron Porter—Tho railway pavilion at tho Qlaagow. Exhibition will 
have a frieze of iron figures like this, now being made at Paddington 


A Zoo Fashion—^The striking headdress 
of the crowned crane at Edinburgh Zoo 



...Hii 


Trapped in the Ice—Deep trenches are dug round a ship at Yakutsk 
in Siberia to prevent it from being crushed by the pressure of ica 
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The Long Story of Man's Search For Security 


SLIPPING BACK TO 
THE STONE AGE 

It was the Stone Age man who 
* sought safety underground. To¬ 
day, in the Flying Age, men are driven 
to seek security by the same means. 

Long after this madness of the world 
has passed away the future will look 
back with wonder and astonishment 
to the work now going on in so many 
countries for defence against enemies 
in the air ; but in the meantime all 
who arc in peril take precautions, and 
the provision of underground shelters 
is one of the steps for creating public 
confidence. It is an odd story, this 
long search of man for security. 

More than a century ago our 
ancestors were as busy with defences 
along the coast against the threatened 
attempt of Napoleon to invade us. 
Here and there a disused canal and 
other engineering; work intended to 
facilitate the transport of traffic and 
troops now linger as relics, and along 
our shores still stand Martello towers 
put up as forts from which to repel 
an enemy. 

Seeking Shelter Underground 

But the possible foe today rides, 
not the sea, but the air, and the 
answer is to meet the most advanced 
product of human genius with 
methods invented by our barliaric 
ancestors. We defy the hostile air¬ 
man by diving underground. Air-raid 
shelters are simply a development of 
the natural home of the later Stone 
Age man, whose ideas of domestic 
architecture have influenced posterity 
for perhaps five thousand j^cars. The 
example of the man who never used 
a metal tool still serves for us. 

The plan of those old wonder men 
throughout Britain and a great part of 
Europe was to build their houses 
underground. With deer-horn picks 
they dug through the chalk, scooping 
it out with the shoulder blades of 
stags and .sheep. They made pits 
ten feet deep, and at this depth 
hollowed out houses from g to i8 feet 
wide. The roof was constructed of 
beams on which were laid interlaced 
boughs, coated and filled in with clajn 

Tunnels Through the Chalk 

There was only one way in and out; 
a narrow tunnel, along which the 
owners had to crawl on all fours. Often 
for a colony of such dwellings com¬ 
municating passages were dug through 
the chalk from one house to another, 
so that visits could be exchanged 
without a return to the surface. It 
is no doubt the existence of so many 
of these underground tunnels of the 
Stone Age that have given rise to the 
legends of subterranean passages in 
our villages. 

In the pit dwellings women spun 
and wove with implements of baked 
clay, which they left behind for us to 
find thousands of years later. They 
left their crude pottery ; they left 
bones of the animals they had eaten, 
and vestiges of the crops they had 
harvested and stored, sometimes in 
a chamber still lower than that in 
which they lived and slept. 

These dwellings afforded warmth 
and shelter and hiding from warlike 
enemies. In time their architects 
learned the use of lime in mortar and 


built dwellings above ground, but 
their example and instinct persisted. 
Evenvtoday wc find old cottages in 
which wc'enter by descending two or 
three steps, and thousands of such 
hidden apartments exist today, the 
steps filled in, the cellars untenanted. 

Now the invention of flying, and the 
turning of this great gift to evil uses, 
has driven men once more to look for 
safety where the Stone Age man found 
it. In more senses than one wc go 
back to the Stone Age in this Twen¬ 
tieth Century. 


The Tell-Tale Rubbish 
Heap 

T^iik flowers that bloom on the rub- 
bish heaps and ruins in Alaskan 
villages have been helping excava¬ 
tors in detecting buried prehistoric 
American villages. 

The earth of these ancient rubbish 
heaps is mixed with organic refuse, 
ashes, rotten wood, and animal bones, 
and it appears that the flowers which 
grow there arc quite unlike others in 


FEEDING TIME AT BRISTOL ZOO 



A Great Man's Little 
School 

Our New Zealand correspondent sends us 
tliese notes on the school of the great Lord 
Rutherford, whose death last year rob.bed the 
Empire and the world of science of one of the 
rarest minds of modern times. 

^JoT many people know where 
Ernest Rutherford spent his 
first schooldays before anyone thought 
he would become a gi'cat scholar and 
a peer of the realm. He .spent them 
at the little .school in the township of 
Havelock, pleasantly situated at the 
head of the picturesque Pclorus Sound 
at the northern end of the Soutli 
Island of New Zealand. His father 
was a jSaw-millor. 

The name Ernest Rutherford 
appears many times on the honours 
hoard of Havelock School. At this 
little .school he gained a scliolarship 
which assisted him to enter Nelson 
College, where he won further scholar¬ 
ships which took him to the University 
of New Zealand. 

The township of Havelock was 
named after Sir Henry Havelock, who 
led the British force to the relief of 
Lucknow during the Indian IMutiny. 
Three years ago the branch of the 
Navy League at Picton, a seaport 
borough near Havelock, arranged for 
the presentation to the Havelock 
School of a copy of a ])aintlng of 
Lord Rutherford, and the ]rresentation 
was made at the school by Commander 
Hall Of H M S Wellington, one of the 
cruisers of the New Zealand naval 
station. That was a memorable day 
for Lord Rutherford’s old .school, 
where he had ivoii his first scholarship. 


the neighbourhood, which are growing 
on ordinary soil. 

At Agatu, at the western end of the 
Aleutian Island chain. Doctor Hrdlika 
of the Smithsonian Institute has 
identified village sites by means of the 
thick high grass growing on the slopes, 
thickets of monkswood, wild parsnips, 
and other flowering plants. In other 
words, old village sites can be detected 
by their plant covering. Doctor 
lirdlika, an eminent c.xplorer, has 
stressed the importance of this 
botanical clue in aiding excavation, 
and states that hundreds of sites have 
been chosen for archaeological ex¬ 
ploration by means of these ash-heap 
indications. 

The Farmer Will 
Become a Chemist 

■^iiE abundant crops which arc being 
* obtained from plants and vege¬ 
tables grown without soil, and fed 
from water containing chemical food¬ 
stuffs dissolved in it, makc.s it almost 
certain that this new kind of farm¬ 
ing will be tremendously c.xploitcd, 
c.specially in.those parts of the United 
States where the soil is gradually 
disappearing and droughts continue 
in severity. 

Growing crops without soil is a 
science which has proved itself, and 
its immense possibilities have removed 
much of the fear of famine for future 
generations. 

While crops are being cultivated on 
chemical liquids instead of soil, how¬ 
ever, new uses arc being found for the 
ordinary crops of the farmer, for fears 


continue to be held for the safety of 
future fuel supplies. Modern methods 
of converting crops into hydrocarbons 
and substitutes for coal, petroleum, 
and natural gas were described in 
great detail at the recent meeting of 
the American Chemical Society, 

Though today there have been found 
new sources of oil which will make the 
supifiy certain for at least another 
hundred years, it is believed that it 
must give out in the end, though 
there will remain immense supplic.s of 
coal from which the equivalent of 
crude petroleum can be made. In 
the meantime special crops will be 
cultivated for converting into various 
kinds of liquid fuels, and way.s and 
means of the conversion will be tried 
on a giant scale. The huge pine 
industry of the South will provide 
resin and turpentine, which .consists 
of materials which can be easily coni 
verted into hydrocarbons, and by 
using all available sources the fuel of 
a hundred years hence will be largely 
groimi on the land, while the farmer 
will become changed into a chemist 
who grows crops for human food in 
intensive laboratories, one tier above 
the other, so that with the concen¬ 
trated food value of his chemical salts 
he can do the work of a thousand- 
acre farm in a small 'factory, indepen¬ 
dent of weather, droughts, and flood. . 

The Mother of Our 
Greatest Invention 

Sir Josiah Stamp, Chairman of the .great 
L .\1 S Railway, lias written an interesting 
preface to a book on British Railways by 
Mr W. J. Stevens, and we take this from 
what Sir Josiah says. 

railways are still the principal 
means of transport in this 
country. The Industrial Revolution 
only became really effective with the 
revolution in transport; and we can 
truly take pride in the fact that this 
was Britain's gift to the world. Not 
only were railways invented in this 
country, but we were also the first 
to develop them. 

The maintenance of an efficient 
railway system is a national necessity. 
Today the groups are not merely 
companies for railway.s—they are 
complete transport systems in them- 
seh'cs, for they employ all forms of 
transport in their endeavour to provide 
efficient service. 

The railways employ nearly 600,000 
persons, and their labour bill is in the 
region of ;£ioo,000,000 a year. The 
great majority of these employees 
have been granted standard rates of 
pay and working conditions ; and if 
there is disagreement between the 
railw.ay companies and the staff or 
the trade unions it may be referred 
to a national council and tribunal. 

Another point of deep interest, not 
mentioned by Sir Josiah Stamp, and 
little realised, is that coal-mining 
engineers invented the raiheay. 

.. It zcas the need to move heavy coal 
quickly that first caused rails to be laid 
to help the loaded icagons. It loas the 
need to pull heavy coal by something 
stronger than a horse that caused a 
colliery engineer, George Stephenson, 
to invent the locomotive. 

Coal necessities became the mother of 
railway invention. 
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Hiring the Bees 


John Howard’s Kettle 

A week or two ago Bedford folk were 
going to the Modern School Miuscum to 
see a kettle. ■ 

It had once belonged to John Howard, 
the famous prison reformer, and it is of 
special interest because John Howard 
mentioned the kettle in his will, .which 
show's that he thought much of it; and 
writing from Romo in 1770 he told 
Joshua Symonds that ho took his kettle 
wherever he w'cnt, making tea whenever 
he had a mind to, and being content if 
I'o had nothing besides, 

V/ith his kettle, teapot, and green tea 
John How'ard could be happy anyw'hcrc. 

Top of a Thousand 

After a serious operation Kenneth 
Wilson, "an Ipswich schoolboy of ig, was 
lying in hospital when a nurse whispered 
that he had come out top of over 1000 
candidates in an All-lingland Examina¬ 
tion for officers of Customs and Excise. 


O NE of the fascinating exhibits at the 
Natural History Museum is the 
collection of parasites ryhich destroy our 
vital crops side by side with the parasites 
learned men have artifici.ally introduced, 
some of the friendly insects earned over 
continents and oceans to save crops from 
destruction. 

One thing the collection docs not show', 
and that is an almost fruitless orchard 
of few' and sour little apples unvisited 
by bees, contrasted'with the glory and 
opulence of an orchard whose blossoms 
arc visited by bees in search of nectar 
and pollen. 

It has been told in the past in the C N 
how' bees may make all the difference 
botw’ccn loss and profit to an English 


fruit farm. The knowledge has spread, 
w'ith the bees. 

The New World has not been slow to 
develop the idea. So important is the 
bee to the orchards of Canada and the 
United States that scales arc drawn up 
showing how many bees are required to 
fertilise a given number of apple trees. 
They find there that each acre of apple 
trees should have four hives of bees. 

We have in Great Britain as many bees 
as we desire; but apparently it is not the 
case in the New World, lor now agencies 
exist which hire out bees for the season, 
and a farmer w'ishing to secure the best 
result from his orchard pays as much as 
£i for the loan of the nCccssary number 
of bees lor the necessary period. 


A Pretty Metal 

Indium, w'hich a few years ago w'as 
almost imknow'n, is paving the w'ay for a 
new kind of pretty metal. 

Gold, burnished copper, and silver 
have their beauty, but hei'e is an clement 
which, suitably alloyed, will give a 
beautiful rose pink. When gold and 
indium are electro-plated on silver in 
layers the metal becomes sky-blue if 
heated. 

When mixed with bismuth, lead, tin, 
and cadmium, indium provides an 
extraordinary alloy which can be 
moulded at a temperature only slightly 
higher than that of the body. It can 
be used for making casts by pressing it 
against the human body', on cooling it 
becomes quite rigid. 

Good News for Grey Owl 

New's comes of the success achieved 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company in pre¬ 
serving beavers in Canada. . . 



Kenneth, wdio is captain of Northgatc 
School at Ipswich, secured 982 marks 
out of a possible 1200, beating the 
second boy liy 24. 

Safety First on the 
Queen Elizabeth 

A great deal of thought is being given 
to the fire-fighting equipment in the 
Queen Mary’s sister ship, the Queen 
Elizabeth. 

'I'hc elaborate apparatus will be con¬ 
trolled from the bridge, the water tubes 
laid all over the ship being connected 
with it. Glass tubes fdl witli smoke if 
there is a fire, and so w'arn the look-out 
man, who immediately prcs.ses a button 
which cuts off the burning section from 
the rest of the ship and inundates it 
with water. 

In the passengers’ cabins and public 
rooms coloured bulbs will burst if the 
heat becomes too great, and the rooms 
will bo filled with water. Another pre¬ 
caution against fire is the eliminating of 
draughts from passages and stairways. 

One-Ton Microscope 

The weight of a microscope has, of 
course, nothing to do with its magnifying 
■power, but the most powerful micro- 
.scope in the world, which has now been 
built at Harvard University, weighs 
nearly a ton,-and is so powerful that 
objects which arc only a hundred times 
as big as an atom can be photographed. 

I'he actual maguilication this splendid 
instrument will give is 36 million times 
the area of the object looked at. It is 
a scientific giant of the same importance 
as the new 200-inch tclescojio, which 
will appear to bring the mooir rvithin 
25 miles of the earth. 


£9,000,000 ORDER 

The London Transport Board is now 
receiving its new rolling st'oek, part of 
an order totalling nearly nine million 
pounds. 

The manufacturers at Gloucester and 
Birminghanr have been turning out 
immense numbers of tube line cars and 
stock, together with over ' 400 surface 
line cars. If all the cars were made up 
into a single ti'ain it would be 16 miles 
long and liavc a carrying capacity of 
220,000 passengers. 

The Silkworm and Its 
Cocoon 

It seems that the silkworm growers of 
Japan have trained silkworms to spin 
on a flat surface, thus doing away not 
only rvith cocoons but with the expensive 
process of boiling the cocoons to kill 
the chrysalis. , , . 

A number of silkworms, at the stage 
when they must begin to spin, arc placed 
on a flat tray along whose edge is an 
electric current of low yoltage, to prevent 
their crawling'off. After searching .about 
some time for a,suitable place to spin, 
the silkworms give up .and begin spin¬ 
ning on the surface, continuing until they 
pass naturally into the chrysalis stage. 

NURSE Radio 

A sensitive microphone, and a loud¬ 
speaker, both of which can bo plugged 
into the ordinary lighting sockets in the 
rooms of a house, have been brought out 
in Aurerica under the name of the Radio 
Nurse. If the microphone is left irear 
a baby’s cot, or by the bed in a sick 
room, the slightest cry or word rvill be 
heard wherever the loudspeaker is 
placed. The baby or the patient can 
thus be left rruattcirdcd. 


Not His 

. Someone has been writiirg to the 
jrapers to say that a few days ago, after 
dining in a restaurant, he went to the 
row i of hat-pegs and took down a hat. 
As he did so he glanced inside, and.there, 
in big green letters, wore the words : 
NOT YOURS. 

CHICAGO’S WONDERFUL 
Lamp 

, Chicago has rvhat is believed to be 
the most porverful lamp in the world. 

Its bcanr is so strong and brilliant 
that passengers in an aeroplane were 
able recently to read ncw.spaj^ers by its 
light 27 miles arvay. The light can bo 
seen 100 miles off, and it is reported that 
even 140 miles away the lamp may bo 
detected shining like a star. 

THE Cycle of prosperity 

When a Nyasa native feels really 
well off he buys a bicycle. 

It seems that the bicycle is the 
barometer, of Nyasaland’s prosperity, 
and, according to its chief tax collector, 
the glass is set fair and still rising. It 
leapt up by inches last year and the 
year before, and the import of bicycles 
into this country bids fair to double 
itself each year. ’ 

The Chief Tax Collector, who is also 
the Chief Administrator, looks bene¬ 
volently oir the bicycle, but condemns 
the hut tax and the tax on widows 
tind spinsters. The hut tax he looks on 
as a tax on wives. 

Clearly he thinks something better 
might be done by levying a tax on 
luxuries. A Nyasa plutocrat, after 
beginning with a bicycle, might bo 
tempted by a wireless set. After that 
a television apparatus. Who knows ? 


Four years ago this company leased a 
tract of land covering 7000 square miles 
in Quebec and set it aside as a sanctuary 
for the wild creatures which were fast 
being exterminated by hunters and 
trappoi's. When the land was leased 
there wore fewer than 200 beavers there ; 
protected and left to themselves, they 
have increased until now there are ten 
times that number. 

Charlton and Agamiski Islands have 
recently been leased by the company 
to be administered in a similar way. 
Grey Owl, the beaver’s champion, must 
be glad indeed. 

Showplaces on the 
Doorstep 

During a lesson in a London' school 
the master read, in the class tc.xt-book, 
’’ All London boys and girls visit those 
wonderful places.” Then followed a list 
of some of the most famous sights in the 
great city, 

By way of experiment the master 
asked how many of the boys had been 
to these showplaces almost on their 
doorstep. Ho discovered that out of a 
class of 27 London boys three hhd 
never seen the Houses 'of Parliament, 
six had never scon Westminster Abbey, 
13 had not seen St Paul’s, ten had not 
seen Buckingham Palace, 12 had not 
been to the Tower, 20 hacl not seen the 
Horse Guards, 22 had never seen the ■ 
Cenotaph, and 24 had never seen the 
British Museum or Nelson’s Column. 

It is the great idea of the Editor’s 
King’s England books to show us the 
wonders at our doors, and there is 
evidently great need of such a guide 

The cat in the Post 

When the postman tried to push 
letters into the letter-box of a Driffield 
store a few days ago he found something 
in the way. It proved to be a cat which 
had gone to sleep in this snug place. 


MRS Green Sees it 
THROUGH 

It is not every centenarian who has a 
public At-Home and stays to the end 
of the proceedings at half-past ten; 
but this is what Mrs Maria Green of 
Scarborough did in celebrating her looth 
birthday. The At-Home was held in 
Manor Road Chapel, and Mrs Green 
looked very bright and attractive in her 
Victorian bonnet. The Mayor of .Scar¬ 
borough presented her with 100 half- 
crowns, which Mrs Green afterwards 
handed on to the church. 


TAKING BABY FOR A WALK 


Two Eskimo nurses with the little son of a white trader at a post of the, Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany-at Pangnirtung in Canada; and a London messenger boy acting as nurse In Hyde Park 


In AND OUT OF A PEANUT 

Peanuts ' (which boys always call 
monkcy-imts) are more valuable than 
some people think. 

At any rate the shell is valuable, for 
in recent years scientists have dis¬ 
covered that the husks mixed with 
cement strengthen concrete blocks ; and 
experiments have gone to show that 
.when made into pulp they can be trans¬ 
formed into silk or synthetic wood. 
There arc so many other uses for the 
shells that it is not surprising to learn 
that the outsides of. monkey-nuts arc 
now as valuable as the insides. 
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These Great Things 

Dy the Prime Minister 

Deace is the greatest interest 

:. of the.British Empire. 

But that does not niean that 
nothing would m,ake us fight. 
We are bound by certain treaty 
obligations which would entail 
upon us the necessity of fighting 
B the occa.sion arose, and I hope 
no one doubts that we should be 
prepared in such an event to 
fulfil those obligations. 

Then there are certain vital 
interests of this country for which, 
if they were menaced, we should 
fight—for the defence of British 
territories, and the communica¬ 
tions which- are vital to our 
national existence. There are 
other cases, too, in which we 
might fight if we were clear that 
either we must fight or else 
abandon once and for all the 
hope of averting the destruction 
of those things which we hold 
most dear—our liberty, and the 
right to live our lives according to 
the standards which our national 
traditions and our national 
character have prescribed for us. 

All the same, our object must 
always be to preserve those 
things which we consider essen¬ 
tial without recourse to war if that 
be possible, because we know 
that in war there are no winners, 
nothing but suffering and ruin 
for those who are involved. 

This Famous Island 

Dy Winston Churchill 

poR five years I have talked to 
the House on these matters, 
not with any great success, and 
I watch this famous island des¬ 
cending recklessly the stairway 
to a dark gulf. 

If mortal catasti'ophe overtook 
the British nation and the British 
Empire, a thousand years hence 
historians would still be baffled. 
They would never understand 
how it was that a victorious 
nation, with everything in hand, 
suffered itself to be brought low 
and cast away all it had gained 
by measureless sacrifice and abso¬ 
lute victory. 

Gone with the wind ; and now 
the victors are vanquished, and 
those who appealed for armistice 
in the open field are striding to¬ 
wards world-mastery. That is 
the terrible transformation which 
has taken place bit b}'- bit. 

I rejoice that a further supreme 
Effort is to be made to place us 
in a position of security. 

We should . lay aside every 
hindrance, and endeavour, by 
uniting the whole forces and 
spirit of our people, to raise again 
the great British nation, standing 
up before all the world, for such a 
nation rising in its ancient vigour 
could even at this hour save 
civilisation. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

obove the hidden v/aters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Herr Hitler Calling 

Docs anybody suppose the League of 
Nations existed to help the leeak ? ' 

lleiT Hitler speaking 

■ynE answer i.s that the League of 
Nations saved Austria from beg¬ 
gary and made her strong enough to 
def}? Herr Hitler, , until lie marched 
across her border with his bombs. 

■ . " ■ 

The Worm Turns 

^I'TER playing a few bars of a work 
by one of our most modern 
composers, the ’cellist rose and walked 
out of the hall. 

“ I can’t play this sort of thing,” 
he e.xplained. “ It is not music. It is 
a nightmare.” 

Such candour must be envied by 
many concert goers (and many 
listeners) in whose ears the liorriblc 
sounds of some of this modern stuff 
is dinned, and who, having paid 
their money, have no choice except 
to listen, unless they happen to be 
near an E.xit. 

One of our foreniqst conductors, 
asked by a friend what he thought of 
some of these compositions, replied 
that he liked conducting them for the 
fun of reading what the critics w’ould 
make of them next day. 

Unfortunatcljq nobody can- trust 
the critics, so often blind leaders of the 
blind, because they think it due to 
their reputation to pretend to under¬ 
stand sounds which arc like the 
words of an idiot, full of soilnd and 
fury, signifying nothing. 

What a £5 Note Buys 

^ONEY is ,bu3dng more how than 
it bought in December, for the 
prices of some things have .fallen. 

What 100 shillings bought in July 
1914 cost 156 shillings in March 1938, 
but would have cost i6o-shillings in 
December 1937. 

The difference is small, but is on the 
right side. We have always to re¬ 
member that money is only worth 
what it null buy. 


Puzzle 

Bright schoolboys are ashing their 
friends this question. 

MAN went into a store, and asked 
the price of an article. He was 
told he could have one for twopence 
and 100 for sixpence. He wanted 33, 
and these, lie was told, would cost 
fourpcncc; What was he buying ? 
The answer is brass Door-Numbers. 

. @ 

Week-Ends in Gaol 

'P'liE idea that a prisoner should be 
allowed to serve his sentence by 
two days at a time over week-ends 
seemed a simple Anierican pleasantry. 

Now, however, that Prebendary 
Carlilc has given it his support it can 
no longer be looked upon as a joke. 

America lias three times our popu¬ 
lation, but kills six times as many on 
the roads, and they arc worried about 
it. If a motorist is given eight days 
in prison he might be allowed tp do 
it in four week-ends from Saturday 
to Monday without losing his work, 
and on the Sundays he would have 
plenty of time to think and to keep 
off the roads where he is not fit to be. ■ 
We commend the idea lor Sir 
Samuel Lloarc’s coming Bill on prison 
reform ; we think his famous anbestor 
Elizabeth Fry would have liked it. 

A Prayer for Every Night 

Ere the light of day departs, 

Lodge, 0 Saviour, in our hearts ; 
Where the spirit welcomes Thee, 
There the Night can never be. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
CAMBOUKNE citizcn has offered St 
Ives a new lifeboat. 

^BOUT £500,000 has been left to charities 
■ by Mr James Henry Stephens, a 
chartered accountant. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Have you ever thought that kings 
have died in their palaces, and wise men 
have lived long in universities, without 
knoieing half as much as a bright boy 
of twelve knows now 


Under the Editor s Table 


0ERTAIN foreign sculptures liave been refused permission 
to come into this coiinti-y. We hope permission 
■will be given to certain British sculptures to go out. 

^o.ME people object to street 
musicians in the- West 
End. And give them the tip 
to go. 

0 

TnousANDS of people have 
been interviewing M Ps. 
They elected to do so. 

0 

jjfosT people want to improve 
their position. Some¬ 
times it is only a pose. 

.0 

Jt was said that at a poli¬ 
tical meeting the audience 
was carried away. By the 
stewards ? 


Peter Puck 
WantsToKnow 


H Ninv York navvy is to 
' si}!g in Grand Opera. 
Dreahing new ground. 

0 

30ME people arc always 
ready to take a case to 
court. They put their papers 
in it. 

0 

A MOTORIST has had L on 
his car for two years. A 
man of learning. 

'0 

yyiiAT makes a man l)ccome 
a juggler ? Undoubted¬ 
ly it is a toss up. 



If a nation can 
stand on its feet 
without arms 


RONALD MACFIE 

Complete Poem^ of Ronald Camphell 
Macfie. Humphrey Toulmin, Ss 6 d. 

It is good to see an act of justice 
done, and it is on act of justice 
to Ronald Campbell Macfie that'this 
volume should be published. 

Seven years have passed since Dr 
Macfie was writing his last poems, 
and the bringing together of his work 
into one volume is a worthy monument 
of a strange and struggling life and a 
service to literature. The writing of 
these poems was a work of burning 
genius, and the editing of this, volume 
has been a work of love by. the poet’s 
most faithful friend. Surely this is to 
the loving hand that has strung these 
pearls together for us all: 

Night may forget the day, 

The roses and the dew. 

And yet my heart alway, 

Lady, remembers you. 

The great and little .things in this 
collection are from one of the most 
brilliant and original poets of the last 
generation, a poet whose time may 
come too late for him, but not too late 
for those whose lives are touched by 
the imagination and inspiration of this 
book. Some will read with woitdcr the 
Ode to the Titanic, written while the 
world was in the grip of that terrific 
tragedy. Some will read the poern of a 
thousand lines on War, written in the 
shadow thrown across the world by the 
break-up of the nations. Both these 
are wonderful. 

Yet we think most of ns will love the 
little things, whether it is the small 
vigorous and dramatic poems like 
that on General Booth, or the more 
tender verse that runs through this 
volume so rich in its variety. This is 
from the poem on General Booth : 

Out of the slums 
Glad music comes, 

Exultant flutes, triumphant drums. 

He is not dead : he layeth down 
His sword and cross to take his crown. 

He is not dead : his dauntless \yill 
Will lead his faitiifii! amiy still, 

His drums will boom, his flags will flare, 

. His flutes will pipe, his trumpets blare, 

Till in the shadow of the slums 

Love’s banner flies, God’s Kingdom comes. 

We take leave of this gallant fighter, 
poet, doctor, scientist, and so long one 
of our colleagues on the CN, with 
these lines on a broken sword, for they 
are true of him if ever they were true 
of any man; 

Lay on his coffin a sword, 

Shining, and stipple, and sharp; 

For he battled against the foes of the Lord 
With the lyric swords of his harp. 

Nay, bre.ak it, and break it in twain, 

So it will serve as a token 

Of Hope, and Beauty, and Courage slain, 

And a brave heart broken. 

© 

The Great Danger 

The great danger at the present time 
is mistrust; and mistrust means a 
doubt whether nations will keep their 
word. If Great Britain is mistrusted 
every nation will be mistrusted : that 
is why it is of such immense import¬ 
ance that we should not, even in 
appearance, play fast and loose with 
any of our engagements. 

Professor Gilbert Murray 
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A FEW Men ON A 
Frozen Ocean 

Secrets of the Pole 

When Ivan Papanin and Ids three 
Russian comiianioiis stood at last on 
their ice-lloe at the North Pole, they 
soon found themselves busy. 

It must have been a heart-stirring 
moment to .stand as they did, tlie only 
men on that frozen ocean, with 500 
miles of ice stretching away on every 
.side; but they had little time for 
thinking about it. They liad all sort.s 
of things to do and to prepare, and they, 
found that the Pole, like theniselves, 
was busy. It was busy setting about to 
prove that the critics who liad never 
been there were wrong. ■ i 
^When Nansen set out in the Pram to 
drift to the Polo the .critics said it 
could never be done because there .was 
no such drift. The Polar ocean sho\vcd 
that there was. 

Taking Soundings 

When Papanin was getting the 
materials ready for his e.vpcdition he 
was advised not to take sucli a iiselo.ss 
thing as a windmill with him, because 
it would not work. Ho was called a 
lunatic for having one made weighing 
about a hundredweight. ' It proved of 
the highc.st value in that region where 
gales and blizzards and useful winds 
alternate with cairns when it is so still 
that a motor ^vould raise a hurricane 
in the clear windless atmosphere. 

They were advised not to take more 
than 4.’5O0 yards of cable for sounding 
ocean depths. At their first sounding 
the lead sank to 4040 yards. That was 
the first secret they learnt of the Arctic. 

• It was mighty hard work to get the 
cable and the lead up again, but as 
their floe drifted-they made soundings 
every 30 miles of the journey. By this 
means, and by their thermometers, 
they found that all the way warmer 
currents from the Atlantic were mingling 
with the Arctic at depths from 260 to 
780 yard.s. ■ That confirmed a secret 
suspected by Nansen. 

They also had the experience of 
finding that even Nansen could be 
wrong. He thought there was no life 
near the Pole, but on an August day 
one of the Russians roused Papanin 
with a shout " There goes a Polar 
bear 1 ” There it w'cnt indeed, with 
Jolly the dog, wlio accompanied his 
masters throughout the trip, full pelt 
after the bear and its two cubs. Luckily 
for Jolly, who had been tied up to a 
.shed for thieving and overturned it in 
his haste, he did not catch them. 

Seagull Visitors 

Some days after that a huge sea- 
lion swain out in a patch of unfrozen 
\vater only 50 yards away. That was 
at the 88th parallel, 120 miles south of 
the Pole, and then and afterwards sea¬ 
gulls and guillemots flew overhead from 
warmer places. 

5)0 they found that the Polar Basin 
was not so different, after all, from other 
places in the Arctic, though it -was 
often so desperately cold that the 
explorers found it painful to speak in 
the open air. 

They had blizzards, and snow enough 
to bury their temporary homes on ice¬ 
floes cracking under them ; but their 
own secret was the manhood to enjoy 
it all. 

Ivan Papanin admits, with the courage 
of a brave man, that sometimes melan¬ 
choly and even fear fell on the party. 
But as the danger grew the fear fell 
away. They feared the Arctic only at a 
distance. That was a secret worth 
finding, and with such men wo may 
confidently say that explorers have not 
done with the Arctic yet. 


The death rate from tuberculosis 
among Red Indians in Canada is twelve 
times the rate among white people. 


Australia War 

TJ^hen the Ormonde last left Mel- 
^ bourne .she had among her 
passengers a man with an important 
mission. He is the Rev. R. G. Nichols. 

Better known as Brother Bill in his 
native land, Mr Nichols is travelling 
twelve thousand miles to bring a message 
from the people of Australia to the people 
of the Motherland. He wants to tell the 
Homelanders that Australia still loves 
and honours the land that gave her 
birth, and gladly acknowledges the debt 
she owes to the old country for all the 
traditions of justice and fair play she 
holds dear. 

Moreover, he comes to proclaim that 
Australia wants more people, and that 
she wants people of British stock—that 
with the present shortage of farm 
labour and the trend of the Australian 
pbptdation towards the cities it would 
be possible to absorb 500 boys a year. 

' Brother Bill has already done much 
to promote an economic scheme of 
British migration. He is backed by the 
tremendous driving force of the Unseen 
Pcllowship, the majority of the members 
of which he has never seen. The Unseen 
Fellowship consists of the thousands of 
people to whom Brother Bill has broad¬ 
cast a daily message of inspiration and 
encouragement for the last nine years. 
He has inspired these people with some¬ 
thing of his own breadth of vision. 

Largely owing to the moral and 
financial support of his unseen comrades 
he has established a Farm Training 
School 26 miles from Melbourne, which 
is largely self-supporting. It is Sweet 
Hills, Lystcrfield, a valuable farm 
property of 237 acres. Over £7000 has 
been raised without Government help, 
and a milk contract for 300 quarts a day 

Training Village 
Blacksmiths 

Leeds University is helping York¬ 
shire to make village blacksmiths. 

A year or two ago there were pessimists 
who declared that the days of the black¬ 
smiths were numbered. The coining 
of the car and the disappearance of 
horses have certainly affected smiths, 
but their day is not over, and there is 
a feeling that it is not likely to be for a 
long time. 

An examination has been held at 
Harrogate in which ten Yorkshiremen 
completed a course of training by pass¬ 
ing a test in shoeing horses and answer¬ 
ing questions about ironwork. The 
examiner believes that those young men 
know much more about their work 
than blacksmiths of old days, and 
there is no doubt they are more skilful. 

Far above the smoke of Sheffield 
stands a blacksmith on the tower of 
the town hall ; and up and down York¬ 
shire we may come upon village black¬ 
smiths whom Longfellow would have 
rejoiced to find. They arc still shoeing 
horses and mending farm implements, 
and though there may be less work now 
than formerly, there is enough to keep 
them busy. What ,is more, many of 
them arc turriing to artistic work, 
making beautiful things in metal. 

A Good Thing Done in 
America 

It will surely never be forgotten that 
the Roosevelt Administration has given 
the Americari worker the boon of un¬ 
employment insurance. 

In January this year 22 of the 48 
States began paying benefit; other 
States will start in July, and by January 
1939 all the States will be paying out. 

The American system is necessarily 
complicated by the existence of 48 
separate States. What is done is that 
each State makes a plan and the 
Federal Government gives aid if .the 
State’s standard is approved. 


its More Boys 

will result in an annual return of 
nearly £1000 a year. 

Sweet Hills claims to have one of the 
best milking sheds in Australia. There 
is not a scrap of timber in the whole 
building, Which pleasures 70 feet by 30, 
It has a cement floor,,, with 24 bails 
built of gah'anised piping! A concrete 
separating and cooling room, and wash¬ 
ing room with steam boiler for cleansing 
cans and buckets, join the shed.. In July 
1935 the farm started with a manager 
and onp boy, a herd of 30 cows, two 
horses, and ten pigs. The spacious 
dormitories today provide accommo¬ 
dation for 24 boys, and the farm now 
■boasts a fine Jersey herd of 70 cows: 
The water is pumped by a dismantled 
car engine to a reseryoir half a mile 
distant, and a dam of tooo cubic feet 
capacity has been excavated near the 
creek bank to provide a reserve storage. 

Brother Bill comes to Kngland vvant- 
ing to raise ;^5o,ooo to establish a chain 
of these farm .schools. He has always 
been a practical champion of the boy’s 
rights and privileges. He was for 
several years Chairman of the Church 
of Ifngland Boys Society in Australia. 
During the winter months ho and his 
band of workers provide hot dinners for 
the children in the industrial area ; in 
summer he organises educative holidays 
in the city for boys from the country. 

He secs in his Boy Migration Move¬ 
ment a great future for the under¬ 
privileged boys of Australia and the 
Motherland. He is fired by a vision, a 
vision of Australian and English boys 
working together in the comradesliip of 
a great ideal, the task of wresting a 
living from the abundant but untamed 
resources of Nature. 

300 Schoolboys at 
a Garage 

In connection with the annual motor 
show of a Maidstone firm of car-dealers, 
300 technical school pupils were invited 
to attend an exhibition of working 
models arranged by the' firm’s works 
manager, Mr Snead, of Anstey’s. 

Three stripped car chassis were shown, 
one being sectioned in every detail so 
that the working could be observed. 
Even the switches operating stop-lights 
and trafficators were sectioned. The 
most interesting exhibits, however, were 
a number of working models. 

One of those models shows a complete 
car ignition system, with the sparlcs 
actually jumping the plug-gaps. It can 
be operated by turning a handle. 

A complete clutch mechanism was 
also shown, fitted with a hand-operated 
lever so that every movement could 
be seen, and another exhibit showed the 
crankshaft of a car, complete with 
connecting rods and pistons. 

Battery-testers, sectioned dynamos 
and carburettors, and car parts worn 
by the use of unsuitable oil, were also 
shown, but the high-light of the show 
was a demonstration bar-boring machine 
which boys wore allowed to operate. 

95 and Still Working 

Wo were recording in the C N the, 
other day the 77 years of service of an^ 
old lady of 92 who is still cooking. A 
reader has sent us a record which 
matches it. 

There is an Irish servant in a Liver¬ 
pool home who is 95 and still cooks 
and washes clothes as she has done 
there for 53 years. She is Mary Ryan, 
born in Roscommon, where she lost her 
mother and three brothers in the potato 
famine of 1848. She grew up to look 
after her father for four years, and when 
she was 26 came to England and served 
only two mistresses befbre her present 
one. She remembers seeing the wounded 
arriving home from. the Crimean War, 
aird i.s like a living history book of the 
reign of Queen Victoria. 


A Quarter of All 
We Have 

What the Government 
Takes 

GIGANTIC COSTS OF DEFENDING 
THE NATION 

We now know that Parliament will 
have to meet a Budget for next year 
of nearly one thousand million pounds. 

The precise figure is not yet known, 
but it is roundly as follows : 

Navy, Army, and Air .. 253 millions 

Interest and Debt .. .. 236 millions 

• Civil Government .... 443 millions . : 

! Total .. .. 932 millions 

This is £60,000,000 more than in the 
year just ended. 

Borrowing £90,000,000 

. But this ;i^932,ooo,ooo does not include 
all that will be spent in the comiirg 
financial year. The cost of armaments is 
so great that the Government is borroiv- 
ing part of it. 

Next year the huge sum o f ;£343,ooo,ooo 
is to be spent on arms, but ^90,000,000 
of it is to be borrowed from well-to-do 
peo])le. Therefore the true Budget for 
next year is 

R.rised by Taxes.£932,000,000 

Raised by Borrowing.. . . £ 90 , 000,000 

, Total ■'. . .. £1022,000,000 

This is about a fourth of the aggregate 
incomes of every person in the land. 
One quarter of all our incomes is now 
taken by the Government and spent on 
national purposes, though the rich pay 
much more than the poor in proportion 
to their incomes, which is right. 

The great growtli of spending on arms 
is shown by the Navy, Army, and 
Air Force estimates, The Navy first 
Estimate is for nearly ;£i24,000,000, but 
this docs not include new construc¬ 
tion. The Army is. actually spending 
;£i 14,400,000, and this is without the 
British troops in India, which are paid 
for by the Government of India. .The 
Air Force estimate is nearly £10^,000,000. 

New Burdens For Taxpayers 

The big new costs may mean big new 
taxes. It is certain that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will have to meet an 
extra call of about ,^80,000,000. Against 
this, the National Defence Contribution 
may be expected to yield much more— 
perhaps ,^30,000,000. Th.at leaves a big 
margin, and we do not know what view 
the Chancellor will take of the yield of 
taxes dependent on trade ; there is room 
for plenty of difference of opinion. All 
onr taxpayers must therefore be prepared 
for new burdens. The worst of it is that 
the greatest height of arms spending will 
not bo reached until a year later. 

On this ground alone, therefore, we 
must all hope that the Prime Minister’s 
endeavours to bring about a peaceful 
settlement of European difficulties will 
be crowned with success. 

Friend of Captain Oates 

"A gallant gentleman,” the tribute 
which one of our curious M Ps has just 
spoiled by so describing the Bomber 
of Barcelona, is, of course, the immortal 
tribute given by history to Captain 
Oates, who walked out into the blizzard 
to give an extra hope of life to Captain 
Scott’s Antarctic expedition. 

One of the friends of Captain Oates 
has just passed away, Mrs Ruth 
Sedgwick, of Woodhouse Manor Farm, 
near Burnsall, a charming village sot in 
the Yorkshire dales country, 

It was to this farmstead on the banks 
of the River Wharfe that Captain Oates 
returned time after time as her. guest. 
Ho delighted to walk along the river 
banks , and on the neighbouring fells, 
and Mrs Sedgwick would often spealc 
of his liking of Yorkshire ways—and 
especially of Yorkshire ham and eggs. 
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The Childrh 



of House Herr Hitler Built 



Training-ships of the Gern an Navy leaving Kiel for a cruise to the West Indies 

'i 


This parable, so closely related to the state 
of the world just now, has been written liy 
Professor Gilbert Murray as a joreword to 
one of the interesting pamphlets issued by 
the Friends of Europe (St Stephen’s House, 
Westminster). 

Reinembering' how children .at times indulge 
in daydreams. Professor Murray imagines a 
child dreaming of being a sort of Hitler. 

I . A!\r not properly appreciated now 
tliink'S the child, “but some d.ay I 
sliall be the ruler of a vast kingdom. My 
will shall be supreme. I shall have* 
thousands and thousands of men with 
revolvers and bludgeons, ahv.ays vigilant 
to fuHil without respite the task of keep¬ 
ing my kingdom obedient. I shall call 
them Storm-troopers.’’ 

“ Wait a minute,” sa5'S Common 
Sense. . “ What about the Law and tire 
Civil Service and public autlioritics 
who arc bound to administer the i.aw ? ” 
I shall nmke the law. The law decrees 
that all public authorities are hound to 
kelp the Storm-troopers. The Civil Service, 
is MY service. ’ ■ 

' ” But suppose the Judges find that 
the Storni-troopcrs arc doing wrong ? ” 
The Judges are "my Judges and hound 
to judge as I and my Storm-troopers judge. 
If they dare to think differently I shall know 
what to do with them, 

“ Suppose they conceal their thoughts? 
Suppose they wliispcr together making 
fun of you ? ” 

I shall know what everyone thinks. I 
shall have spies in every factory, in every 
cell; I shall have them listening to every 


■ conversation, every telephone call, cen¬ 
soring every newspaper. 

" Newspapers arc not the only litera¬ 
ture. Tliorc’ arc artists, musicians, 
philosophers, men of science. Who can-' 
not lieljr thinking their own thoughts, 
feeling their owir feelings." 

Not in my kingdom! Every artist, 
musician, scientist, shall say ivluit I wish 
him to.say, or shall not speak at all. ■ 

“ What of religion and the various 
cluirclies ? Tlicy do not all agree with 
each othcivcah they all be made to agree 
with you ?-' And suppose they arc .set 
on obeying wliat they believe to be the 
Will of God instead of your will ? ” 
Itlnsphcniers ! My will is the Will of 
God. T represent God. And if they try to 
deny me, I ivill show them who is master. 
Churches, sects, trade unions, -political 
parties, all shall he swept away. 


M ore and more nations arc seeking to 
live hy them.selvcs alone, as if they 
owed notliing to others and needed 
nothing from thenr. Germany would bo 
a Hundred Per Cent Nordic, whatever 
that may mean, and America loves to 
lie a Hundred Per Cent American. What 
nonsense it all is 1 

An American scientist, Kalpli Linton, 
has been cliafliug ins fellow-countrymen 
on tlieir lack of originality. So far from 
being loo per cent American, they are 
every day and every liour using inven¬ 
tions from afar. 


" It .seems as if you would have a long 
struggle before you." 

Not at dll. The present gettcraiion 'will 
soon pass, and T shall make quite sure of 
the next. All children, all young people, 
boys and girls alike, shall be formed in 
bands calk’d after iny name and devoted 
to fulfilling my will, loving me and 'wor¬ 
shipping me. Never a 'whisper of false 
doctrine shall be alloived to gel near them. 
If ever there is any such ivhispcr, I shall 
catch the 'whisperers and doubters and put 
them in prison camps and set my Storm- 
troopers on to them. I shall deal ivith them 
ivcll enough. And nieanUme there 'will he 
my press and my radio and my kiiicmas 
all saying exactly 'what I wish them to say 
and believing 'what I 'wish them to believe. 
No others shall exist in my kingdom. 

That, says Professor Murray, is the 
constitution tliat Herr Hitler has made. 


'J'hus, the typical American goes to 
bed in pyjamas, an Indian garment, 
glances at tlic clock, invented in medieval 
I'hiropc, and goes to a bathroom .sup¬ 
plied with hot water after the ancient 
Roman fashion, and tiled with wai'C 
invented in the Near East. He shaves, 
imitating the priests of Egypt and 
patricians of Romo, while he washes in 
soap invented, by the Gauls and dries 
liimscif on a Turki.sh towel. 

Our Modern nc.vt clothes liimsolf in 
garments derived from ancient nomads, 
and hastens them with buttons from the 
Stone Age. He inserts liis feet in stiff 
boots made from hide cured by an 
ancient Egyptian process. Ho gives 
liimsolf a final look over in tlic mirror, 
an old Mediterranean, invention, and so 
to breakfast. 

Here his food and drink ai'o placed 
before him in vcs.sc!s, the popular name 
for which—cliin.a—betrays their origin. 
His fork is a medieval ftaliah invention 
and his spoon a copy of a Roman 
original. His coffee (descendant, of an 
Abyssinian plant) is accompanied by an 
orange, ■ domesticated in the Rlcditcr- 
rancan. Follows a bowl of porridge made 
from grain domesticated in the Near 
East. Then he will go on to wafllcs,' a 
Scandinavian invention, with butter, 
originally a Near Eastern cosmetic. • '■ 

Inventions Old and New 


Sailing Into the West 


Your Debt to Somebody Else 


Breakfast over, he takes a stroll in his 
garden and pick,s for a button hole a 
cliry.santhemuin 'which is a' native of 
China. Back in his liousc, he dons a 
piece of felt, invented by the nomads of 
' Eastern Asia,' and sprints' for his train, 
an Engh'sli invention. He takc.s an uni-’ 
brcHa, invented in India, At the station 
he buys his newspaper with coins in- 
, vented inancient Lydia. Then he inlialcs 
the fumes of a cigarette invented in 

. ■ Mcxicoror a cigar invented in Brazil. . 

Meanwhile our American reads - the 
news, printed in characters invented by 
the ancient Semites by a process in¬ 
vented in Germany on paper invented in 
China. As he .scans tile iatc.st editorial 
pointing out.thc dire results to American 
• institutions of accepting foreign ideas 
‘ he Avill not fail to oiler Blanks' in an 
Indo-European language that he is a 
one liinidrcil per cent {ilccimal systora 
invented liy the Greeks) American (from 
Amerigo.Vespucci, tlie Italian voyager). 

■ Thus it is with all of us ; we arc very 
clever indeed, lor we inherit a host of 
world inventions. 



Tt is important that wc should all 
^ understand precisely what happened 
in the remaking of the map of Europe 
after the Great War. 

'Visitors to Paris before 1918 will 
remember seeing, as they walked about 
tlio magniliccnt scpiarc known a.s t)ie 
Place do la Concorde, a statue draped 
in mourning. It represented the (fity 
of Strasbourg and had for companions 
seven otlicr symbolical ' fii^urcs .6f 
French cities w'hich on liiglLclays ap'd 
holidays were, decked; with lla^|. 
Frenchmen as they passc.d would turn 
their eyes away from the figure iiji 
mourning. 

It was one of the dramatic'scenes in 
history wlieh the emblems of sorrow 
were withdrawn from this statue on the 
. return of Strasbourg’.s province of 
.Alsace, together with that of-Lorraine, 
to their Fatherland of France. 

:Thc' return of these two provinces 

■ liy; Gcrn'iany was one pf; flic ipany 
changes in thc.map of Europe which 

■ 'resulted froni the Victory of the Alliefi 

in 1918. Tlic ramshackle empire of 
Austria-PIungary was broken up, and 
there appeared on , the niap new 
countric.s with new. hopes arid new 
rc.s]X)nsibilitics toward the future peace 
of the world.'. ,■ , . 

Germany’s territorial losses in 
Europe were slight.. Her. area in' 1914 
, was about 209,000 square miles.. After 
: tlic war it was 181,700, and today, 
including Austria, it is.arq.oyo square 
. miles, second to Russia', and actually 
bigger than Germany has ever been. 

Under the Peace Treaty Germany 
returned the two provinces to France 
and a part of Schleswig to Denmark, 

■ both these being her conquests under 

■ Bismarck’s ruthless-. - regime. The 
37,000 people of Malmcdy arid the 

^ 40,000 of Fiipcn in Rhenish Prussia 
voted for' incliisiori ,in Belgium, which 
. -thus, gained 718 square, miles. -. 

The two million inhabitants of the 
11,200 square miles of Posen were 
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T he map of Europe is the troubler of the world. Its boundaries 
are a jig-saw puzzle that affect the lives of hundreds of millions. 
The smallest of the continents except Australia, Europe has 
3,800,000 square miles with 550 million people living on them. 
VVhen the war broke out there were 21 countries in Europe, and 
the outstanding result of the war was the liberation of the Slav 
States in Central Europe, and of the non-Slav communities by the 
Baltic which had been absorbed by the great Slav State, Russia. 

As the result of these changes Europe had 27 countries instead 
of 21. Two names entirely disappeared from the map, Serbia and 
Montenegro ; and seven new names came on to the map: Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Estonia, Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Yugo-Slavia. 
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luuidcd back after over ,a ccutiiry to 
the resurrected State of Poland, which 
also by plebiscite regained a corner of 
industrial Upper- Silesia.' ..North of 
Posen, too; part of West I’rnssia was 
taken for the'Polish Corridor to the 
Baltic, where Danzig was placed under 
the control of flic League and iircincl 
was seized and kept by Lithnania. A 
few miles of Silesia were also given to 
flic new State of Czccbo-SIovakia. 

> Czecho-Slovakia, liowcvcr, was 
mostly carved'out of the great terri¬ 
tory of Austria-Hungary, whicli in 
1914 covered an area of 261,260 square 
miles, Hungary’comprising idg,iS8 of 
these with 18 millions of the 52 
millions under the indc of the Emperor 
I'Tancis Joseph, Plungary’s king. 

Francis Joseph’s Empire earned.,its 
name of ramshackle from the com- 
plexit5F of the races under his domina¬ 
tion. There were the Slav, people of 
Bohemia called . Czechs, with their 
former subjects the Moravians beside 
tlicni. Across the Garpatliians were 
the Poles, who had been made a suIj- 
ject race in the i8th centuiy, yet 
remained restive in’ their districts of 
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These two maps of Europe sliow the great changes that have taken place since the War in the 
boundaries of most of the central States of the Continent 


Cracow and Galicia. Side bjr side with 
tlicsc wcrc’tlic Slovaks and Rnthcncs,: 

In the southern part of the empire 

■ dwelt a million Slovenes, most of them 
in Carniola, where they formed, a, 
sturd3r, music-loving people, anotlicr. 
million of Croats, . Serbians, and 
Rumanians, and in Tvrol and on the 
shores of the Adriatic' some three-, 
quarters of ,a million Italians and 
others of Latin race. 

Between these two groups, destined 
to be their grindstones, lay Austria 
and ITnngary proper with about ten , 
millions speaking German and a 
similar number speaking Magyar, the 
native tongue of the rulers of Hungary. 

After the war Austria was reduced 
to an inland State of 32,37a square 
miles and Hungary to 3.5,875. In the 
great break-up Czccho-Slovakia was 
formed of Bohemia, .Moravia, Slovakia, ' 
jwrt of Silesia, and the more sparsely „ 
inhabited Rutlichia; and this new 
State comprised 52,244 scpuire miles 
and 14 million people, three million . 
round its fringe being of German race. 

Italy’s Gains 

In the south Italy was allotted the 
Tyrol country ■ (Trentino), together 
with the province of Istria inhal^itcd 
mainly by Croats and Slovenes. Not 
satisfied with Istria’s great '.port of 
Trieste, she seized Fiumc in 1924. 

The former Balkan State of Serbia 
was enlarged into Yngo-Slavia by the 
absorption of Montenegro by consent, 
and by the inclusion under tlic Treaty 
of Carniola, Slavonia, Bosnia, Herze¬ 
govina, Dalinatia and part of Hun¬ 
gary jn'oper; Before the war Serbia 
' covered 35,060 square ’ miles ; today 
Yngo-Slavia is 95,558 ^uare'miles.’ 

Sliorn . on the south, Hungary, , 
which had lost a small area to make tlic 
new z\ustria,' was 'coinj^elled' to snr- 

■ render in the cast' Tra'nsylyania ’ to 
Rumania, wliicli' also took Austrian 
Bnkovina' and , Russian Bessarabia,' 
being more than doubled in. area, from 
50,0.00 to 122,282 square miles. 

Tlic River Dniester now divides 
Rumania from tlic' Rns.sian republic 
of tlie Ukraine, but from' European 
Russia of 2,100,600'square hnles.b'cforc 
-the war (about 1,750,600 today) other 
big regions.were separated, by various ■ 
treaties to form new States. .iThe most' 
interesting of these is Poland, with its' 
capital of ■\\hirsaw," v-hich how com'-' ’ 
prises i4'9,274 square miles and has a 
'population of 32 millions.' ■ i* ' ' .'■ 

The Cockpit of Nations _ , 

On thc'Baltic Sea Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Esfonia bc'canic indepen’dent' rc- 
. publics,-'while 'Fiiilaikl’s three millions 
■chad procltumcd their freedom in 1917. 

' .The .two Balkan allies of the Ger¬ 
mans (Bulgaria and Thrke\’) were both 
'.'changed in the'great convulsion. Bul- 
: garia was 'deprived of Thrace aitd 'her 
■.tcrritoiy on-the Aegean'Sea, most'of 
-which was added to Greece.' Turkey 
'.filially kept some '9000 square miles in 
Europe. . ' . 

.1 -It-was the .'question of minority 
populations which made the Balkans 
the cockpit of nations before the war, 

' and;during tup yVar it was the restless 
state of thqir.'minoritv peoples which 
so weakened the. Central Powers. 
Treaties have not solved this jiroblcm 
with their new boundaries, and it is a 
situation fraught with great an.xiety. 
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Napoleon's Prisoners Kept Their Secret 


/^UR recent story of the Wonder 
Ships fashioned by prisoners from 
Napoleon’s wars has brought us a very 
interesting letter from Mr J. W. Bodger, 
who at 82 is still collecting interesting 
things for the Peterborough Museum, of 
which he is honoraiy secretary. 

He writes ■ to iis that he has been 
obtaining these articles for 60 years and 
that there arc now in his museum about 
1000 various objects fashioned in bone, 
wood, paper, straw, and other materials 


The Hard Fate of The Little Wonder Fleet of The Oaks That 
New Ideas 

The World and the 
Inventor 

Hardly a week passes but we hear 
of some IIew invention or discovery 
which may have important effects on 
the industrial life of the World. 

World progress is more swift than of 
old, because nowadays it is less diflicult 
to obtain a hearing for new ideas ; but 
even today doubt frustrates the origina¬ 
tor, the inventor, the leader. Experience 
itself, valuable as it is, sometimes closes 
the mind to the reception of new ways 
of doing old things. 

Steam or Sail 

President Roosevelt’s National Re¬ 
sources Committee' recently enforced its 
forecasts of material progress by I'emind- 
ing us of many new. ideas which were 
hindered by ignorance and fear. And 
it might have gone much farther in its 
researches. 

Thus, when an Admiralty Committee 
reported on the use of steam in our 
Navy, the' experts were all against the 
suggested change and recommended sail 
as the best wear for warships ! 

Mr H. G. Wells has a very open mind, 
but it is recorded that he once said : "I 
must confess my imagination refuses to 
see a submarine doing anything but 
suffocating its crew and foundering at 
sea.” 

, New ideas in shipping have always 
been condemned. Robert Fulton, the 
American; had the greatest (Jifficulty in 
raising money to construct his famous 
ship Clermont in 1807. The people who 
lent him money stipulated that he 
should'not publish their names, for fear 
of ridicule. 

The Man with the Red Flag 

It was pointed out that ships of iron 
could not float, that they would rust, 
that they would deflect conipa.sscs. The 
thing could not be done, many scientists 
declared ; just as they assured Marconi 
ho could not signal across the Atlantic. 

Another wireless story is that De 
Forest, who did such good work with 
radio valves, was unable to sell his 
patent, and let it lapse rather than pay 
the ;f5 fee needed to renew it. 

Everyone knows that for many years 
the progress of mechanical road traction 
in Britain was hindered by the law that 
a man must go ahead of the vehicle with 
a red flag. The comic papers jeered at 
the early motor-cars, which wei'e always 
shown as broken down and easily passed 
by the horse. 

Mr Chauncey Depew, the famous 
Amoriean, told against himself the story 
tlfat he warned a relative not to invest 
money in Ford’s business, because " noth¬ 
ing has come along to beat the horse.” 

Science Explains How 

So w'ith the aeroplane. A well-known 
scientist declared in 1906 that no com¬ 
bination of known substances, known 
forms of machinery, and known forms of 
force could be united in. a practicable 
machine by which men should fly. Yet 
aeronautics as a science has follow'ed 
on the heels of men who were not 
scientists but daring adventurers. 'When 
the adventurers had succeeded science 
came along to explain how it was done. 

The practical engineer is still the 
greatest of inventors. In all lands the 
railway had to overcome a storm of 
misunderstanding and abuse. Sickness 
and even madness were predicted as the 
consequences of speed. 

A reasonable argument against new 
inventions is that they may cause 
unemployment. In the i6th century the 
Danzig Council ordered ;the inventor of 
a weaving-machine to be .strangled to 
prevent his machine from causing 
bcggaiy among hand-weavers; and in 
England, long after, rioters broke up 
the early cotton machinery as an enemy 
of honest worker.s. . 



The model of the guillotine, in bone 

by the French, Spanish, Dutch,’and other 
prisoners confined at Norman Cross or 
allowetl to live on parole in Peterborough. 

A few of these objects are named, and 
half can be traced back to the time of 
their first purchase, for many of the 
friends ivho gave them to Mr Bodger 
were of a great age, and it was their 
parents or uncles who had bought them 
from the prisoners and thus helped them 
in the days of their captivity. 


The ships vary in size from one and a 
half inches to two feet long, and a straw 
model of Peterborough Cathedral made 
by M. Jean Delaporte in 1811 is 25 
inches long. Perhaps the most extra¬ 
ordinary of all is the 20-inch high 
working model of the guillotine, in bone. 

It was the day on which the news of 
the guillotining of King Louis reached 
London that the French Minister there 
received orders from our Government 
to leave in eight days; The French 
Convention promptly retaliated by 
declaring war, and from that day, 
February l,' 1793; until Waterloo war 
continued except for tivo brief periods. 

During those 22 years prisoners were 
alway.s arriviiig at Portsmouth and other 
seaports, and the accommodation for 
them was a serious problem. The best- 
known prison built for these captives 
was Dartmoor, which unhappily still 
stands ; but that at Norman Cross, near 
Yaxley in Huntingdonshire, is only re- ■ 
called by its stone gateway, which has 
been set up in Yaxley churchyard, 
by a column crowned with an eagle set 
tip in 1914 in memorjf of 1177 men who 
died, and by these hundreds of little 
models in museums and private homes. 

Norman Cross Prison was built on 
40 acres by the Great. North Road. It 
was planned like a Roman camp with 
low timbered buildings, each holding 500 
men. After Nelson’s victoiy at Cape 
St Vincent there arrived here the first 
body of 6000 seamen from many 
European coasts, hardy Bretons and 
Provencals, dark Spaniards, Danes, and 
Dutchmen, tlie Dutchmen being brought 
along the River None and its canals, 
which their engineering grandparents 
m£ty have helped to make. 

From bones saved from their meals, 
from the straw of their mattresses, and 
even from their own hair, these patient 
and wonderful workers fashioned their 
delicate models, to market them for a 
few pence with which to buy small 
comforts for their weary life. 

When at last Napoleon was sate on 
the Bellerophon, and all the prisoners 
had left our shores, this mushroom town 
was dismantled and put up for sale. A 
nine-day auction disposed of the whole 
place and brought in ten thousand 
pounds to a Government which was 
very glad to have it at the end of an 
exhausting war. 


The Beautiful Lady's Jet-Black Hair 


I N spite of the fact that Japanese soldiers 
have invaded China and are making 
war on the ' Chinese, there are many 
Japanese.who do not want war and feel 
very sad about the hatred their country 
is earning all over the world. 

A young American interpreter at¬ 
tached to the American Embassy in 
Tokyo tells how these Japanese peace- 
lovers are dressing in sombre clothes, 
trying to influence their Government to 
stop the war, and making every effort 
to show,’foreigners within their country 
their soiToV over the fighting.' 


The young man reports that after the 
American gunboat Panay was sunk in 
the Yangtse River the American Em¬ 
bassy was simply besieged by Japanese 
people coming to make their most 
humble apologies. 

The greatest show of humiliation was 
made by a beautiful Japanese lady of 
noble birth who appeared before the 
Ambassador’s secretary and, after stat¬ 
ing her deep regref and sorrow, cut off 
her long jet-black hair. This is one of 
the greatest possible sacrifices a Japanese 
lady can make. 


Something New For the Larder 


M ost modern flats arc being provided ' 
today with a refrigerator, and almost 
every kitchen in America has one. 

But even in the cold of a refrigerator 
food docs not keep indefinitely, and 
there are many moulds which seem able 
to graw at temperatures very near the 
freezing point. 

One of the best-known lighting 
experts in the United States, whose 
work on vapour, lamps is widely kiioivn, 
has found that some,of the new tubular 
lamps arc very useful in-keeping food in 
good condition, . The power of ultra¬ 


violet rays to kill bacteria is, of course, 
well known, and is already in use, but 
some of the rays of the newer lamps, 
which arc today filled with neon, carbon 
dioxide, helium, sodium vapour, and'so 
on, appear to have powerful germ¬ 
killing tendencies. The new refrigerator 
for the home, in which food will keep 
almost indefinitely, will be fitted witli 
tube lamps of a special type; and an 
added advantage of this discovery is 
tliat the cold needed is much less, so 
that the cost of running a refrigerator 
will be much reduced. 


A Story of Robin Hood’s 
Forest 

It is sad news for those who love the 
stories of Robin Hood and his merry 
men that another change is about 
to overtake Sherwood Forest, tiicir 
ancient home and fastness. 

Rufford Abbey, with nearly 19,000 
acres of land, with 66 farms and four 
villages, is to pass to a new owner from 
the possession of the Savilc family, who 
have owned it since Tudor times. 
mRuffordfAbbey, with its history of 
nearly 800 ’ years, never sheltered the 
bold men of the greenwood, but, with 
Clumber (recently dismantled and its 
contents sold) and Welbeck, it was one 
of the great houses which gave the name 
of the Dukerics to these forest scenes. 

They grew up in a Sherwood Forest 
which at one time covered an area of 
200 square miles. St Nicholas's Church 
at Nottingham had a 19th century vicar 
whose father remembered the forest still 
stretching unbroken from Nottingham 
to Mansfield, 14 miles away. It is still 
one of the forest glories of the kingdom, 
with trees probably unexcelled in the 
land for size and age. What secrets somo 
of them could toll if wo might put 
tongues in trees : talcs of kings and 
queens who came to Rufford, of statc.s- 
mcn, warriors, poets, a long enchanting 
procession down the centuries. 

The Talking Oak 

Tennyson knew a tree such as these, 
and as an experiment, to test the degree 
in which it was in his power as a poet to 
humanise external nature (as he said) 
he gave us his poem The Talking Oak. 

But Tennyson did not know that oaks 
take secrets to themselves and hide 
them as long as their life lasts. It was 
here at Sherwood that an astonishing 
discovery of the kind was made. Two 
ancient oaks were felled and sawn up as 
timber, and nine inches below the bark 
of one tree were found the initials and 
crown of William the Third, cut while 
that monarch yet lived. A foot below 
the bark of the other tree, and a foot 
from its centre, were the initials of 
James the First. The initials more 
deeply hidden were duplicated, as it 
were. First there were the letters cut in 
the wood, still clear as when thej' wore 
carved. Then there were similar letters, 
embossed, so to speak, grown into the 
spaces caused by the cutting of the in¬ 
cised letters. 

When new w'ood grows to make good 
the slight damage done by cutting letters 
or a pattern the wood grows over the 
part, but never becomes attached to it. 
With’ the cutting of the timbers the 
raised letters came away from the others 
like fingers withdrawn from a glove, and 
thus revealed the secret of the letters 
which had been hidden’for centuries. 

Tennyson's Brook 

Wo find this note in . the interesting 
gossip columns of one of our North 
Country papers, the Lincolnshire Echo. 

As Northepuntrymen, we cannot pass with¬ 
out protest.the claim by Mr Arthur Mee that 
Tennyson’s famous “ Brook ” is a stream in 
Kent.: In his delightful book Enchanted Land 
Mr Mee says that the little stre.un which rises 
at Bo.xley and goes down to Sandling and on 
into the Medway was in the poet’s mind when 
he wrote The Brook in 1855. We cahnot.’.allow 
this. The poem itself, with its local references, 
such as Phillip’s farm, is the best evidence that 
the “ brook vthich goes on for ever ” is the tiny 
Lincolnshire stream which flows at the bottom 
of the Rectory garden at Somersby. 

We are sorry we cannot allow this 
■ to our North Country friend... Though 
Tennyson’s Brook was made up of many 
brooks, only two things are certain 
concerning it. One is that it does not 
refer to Somersby, and the other that 
it does refer to Kent. It is the poet him¬ 
self who tells us both these things. 
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iHE Useful Aunt Climbing the Great Pyramid of Gizeh 


How Goodwill Goes 
To Work 

The Voluntary U.scful Aunts, 
founded eight years ago by Jlrs Hardy 
of Manchester, have lately met to talk 
thing.s over. 

They decided to go on as they began, 
an association liandling_ no money, 
with no membership fees, and making 
no appeal for funds. Their object is 
simply to bring to light what Mrs Hardy 
calls “ the enormous amount of kindnc.ss 
that exists in the world” and to put it 
, to work. No special training or talent 
need go with the kindness, but till 
talents a worker possesses may at some 
time be put to use. 

One old lady of So wrote saying that 
she could not accompany the lame, the 
halt, or the blind to hospitals, or deal 
with a houseful of turbulent children 
at bedtime, but she could knit. Was 
she needed ? 

“ What I like about the V U A,” said 
one of the speakers,” is that it is such a 
good topic to discuss at this time of 
intense political rivalries. Whether j'ou 
are a Fascist who wants a Corporative 
State or a Communist who wants a 
Cooperative State, you find the work of 
the V U A a step in the right direction. 
For corporative and cooperative both 
seem to mean everybody pulling together, 
and that -is what the U.seful Aunts 
stand for,” 

Interest in the V U A has been aroused 
in many parts of the world. Inquiries 
about how to organise similar groups of 
voluntary workers have come from 
places as widely separated as America, 
Australia, and India, and Mrs Hardy’ 
has offered freely of her experience to 
others. Eight branches have .been 
formed in England, and there is room, 
we arc sure, for many more. 

What The BBC Pays 

Wc are all, in a sense, the employers 
of the clever people employed by the 
II B C to sing and speak to us, for our 
licence fees meet the bills. 

The BBC has now agreed to pay 
better fees to playwrights. For the right 
to use a play six guineas is paid- to 
the author for the first 15 minutes of 
transmission and two guineas for each 
subsequent five minutes, with a maxi¬ 
mum of 25 guineas. 


Oin J-Bypt ('•’“tographinfl tho surrounding country from tho 

top of the Qreat Pyramid and, on the right, watching the progress o! others up the steep side 


FRONTIERS FLOUTED 

A Sad Case in Virginia 

Anyone with a garden knows how 
Air P. W. Tate, of Louisa, Virg inia, must 
have felt when Lucy Ogg’s turlccy's ap-' 
, pcared day after day scratching about- 
m his soil for worms. 

• Lucy Ogg’s turkeys were trespass’ing 
(there was no question about it), and' 
Air Tate appealed to his local court to 
issue a restraining order against them. 
But the court ruled against him. 

, Air Tate was not satisfied and carried 
the case to the State’s Supreme Court of 
Appeals. This court likewise refuses to, 
serve a writ on Lucy Ogg’s turkeys, and 
iinplies that. if the plaintiff wants a 
turkey-free garden he had better erect 
a turkey-proof fence. The court says 
that the court will take judicial cogni¬ 
zance of the fact that it is in the nature 
of a turkey to chase a grasshopper or 
other insect, without paying much 
attention to fences or boundary lines, 
and it will not dignify such a chase with' 
a restraining order. ■ 

AVhat a lot of trouble these " fences 
and boundary lines ” make in the world, 
and not for turkeys only ! 


The Childreii s Newspapet 


Near the Start—What a long way to go I 


bv OhflntvJ from, an Egyptian guide. The Great Pyramid, built 

by Cheopa about 50 centurlea ago, waa originally 481 feet high and conaisted of 2,300,00:) 
blocks of stone weighing 6,840,000 tons 


Let Knowledge Grow Through Africa 


PDUCATION is'spreading rapidly among 
■*—< the African natives, and conse¬ 
quently there is a growing demand for 
serious books in English at a price 
within their means. 

'Ihe S P C K and the International 
Committee on Christian Literature for 
Africa arc among those who are supply¬ 
ing such books, and we have been look¬ 
ing at a little fourpenny, book of the 
series, entitled The World Wc Live In, 
by James Shillito (an old CN boy, wc 
believe),, whose father, Air Edward 
Shillito, has often contributed to these 
columns. 

James Shillito has been teaching near 
the Equator for nine years, and he wrote 
this book at Nyakasura School in 
Uganda. Ho has done .something more 
in the Africa he has learned to love, for 


a model farm, has cleared a swamp ,on 
which an African community willjivc'.' 
A keen collector of insects, he lias' 
ranged far and wide and has climbed 
\yith his camera 15,000 feet up Alount 
Kuwenzori, 

There is a splendid photograph of the 
snow-clad heights of this mountain in 
his book, as well as pictures of tho 
African people and their country, with 
drawings that will help the youngest 
reader to understand the simple story of 
the earth as it is told in these capti¬ 
vating pages. - • , 


NEXT WEEK’S C N ' 

Owing to tho Easter holidays the CN 
will be published on Tuesday ne.xt week 
in-stead of Thursday-. Please ask your 


... ...... jii. iian iLtuiieu Lo luve, lor ui.sieuu 01 inursciay-. t'lease ask your 

ho IS a Scout Leader, has superintended' newsagent to deliver the paper regularly. 


A School by the Sea 

Wakefield is far from tho sea, but for 
24 weeks .this summer 80 Wakefield 
children will be doing lessons at Hornsea. 

- The idea is that parties of children- 
from industrial Yorkshire shall spend 
tliree weeks by the North Sea. They 
will have lessons to do, and work will, 
go on in their seaside building just as if 
tlrey were at school in Wakefield, but 
they will be getting the benefit of sea air. 

The summer school is to be attended 
by senior boys and girls irrespective of' 
health or the circumstances of their 
parents. The Director of Education 
believes tliat all children will be better 
for three weeks by the sea. When 
Wakefield schools arc on holiday the 
Hornsea school will be used as a holiday 
centre for delicate children. 

Making the Vegetable 
Fit the Kitchen 

Rothamsted Experimental Station is 
•surprising the world by devising vege¬ 
tables to fit modern kitchens. 

The larder of today is about half 
the size of \vhat it used to be, and the, 
shelves are not so big. Slowly but surely* 
the scicnti,sts are'eliminating waste by' 
producing potatoes without “ eyes,” 
jnaking carrots a deep orange colour 
and long and slim instead of short and'. 
dumpy, growing cucumbers that do not 
curl and are all eight inches long, and 
producing smaller melons. 
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FAMILY OF SUNS NOW 
COMING TOWARD US 

Whither Speeds the 
Celestial Plough? 

Dy the C N Astronomer 

The fixed stars, as they are some¬ 
times called to distinguish them from 
the wandering ones, or planets, are so 
named because they appear fixed rela¬ 
tively to one another in their procession 
above us from year to year, thus pre¬ 
serving their well-known groupings. 

Actually they arc speeding, appar¬ 
ently helter-skelter, in all directions and 
at rates which in some cases may bo 
over a hundred times faster than a shot 
leaves a gun. So were they relatively 
close together a terrible series of colli- 
sipns would result. Such chaotic con¬ 
ditions arc of conr.se unthinkable in such 
a well-ordered Universe as ours. Vast 
distances and the fact that each star has 
its own pre-ordained path, from which it 
cannot possibly deviate to destroy either 
itself or another, preserve the whole as 
■ a marvellous congregation of superb 
suns and worlds through ages thousands 
of millions of years in length, and 
apparently for all time. 

A Star for Each of Us 

About a thousand million of those 
orderly suns are known individually to 
astronomers, so that if one of them 
vanished it would sooner or later be 
missed ; and, from the evidence of their 
diffused light, at least a thousand million 
more must exist in our Universe alone, 
awaiting only higher telescopic powers 
to reveal them. Curiously enough, 
therefore, there arc about as many 
.stars in our Universe as there are human 
individuals upon our relatively micro¬ 
scopic planet. .There is a star for each 
of us, and how splendid it would be if 
we were as orderly as our stars and 
subject to such an iiic.xorable, but self- 
imposed, law as to permit each other to 
exist and go his own way in order to 
preserve his own self. This law is pre¬ 
cisely what permits our Universe to 
exist and oiir world to develop’ into a 
sphere of such marvellous beauty. 

Now while fuic measurements spread 
over many years have gradually revealed 
these proper ihotions^ as they arc called, 
of largo numbers of individual stars, 
they have also shown that they travel 



Tho arrangement of the stars of 
the Plough 50,000 years from now 


in groups, like parties in a vaster gather¬ 
ing, which in its turn forms part of an 
immense stream, swirling in one direction 
and passing other .similar streams, or 
clouds, of suns. 

Such a stellar party is presented by 
the stars of the famous Plough, with the 
exception of Alpha and Eta, which arc 
travelling in an opposite direction and 
have nothing in common with the rest. 
These constitute a family, obviously 
descended from the same ancestral 
nebula and originating about tho same 
time, though they are now very far 
apart and apparently becoming more so. 
Tho star-map in last week’s C N showed 
the present arrangement of these stars 
of the Plough, while the star-map on 
this page shows their arrangement 
some 50,000 year.s hence, the arrows 
indicating their direction. 

The familiar figure of the Plough will 
liave disapiieared, although all the stars, 
except Alpha and Eta, will bo in very 
much the same relative positions. Tlie 
family group, which, including .some 
.smaller stars, numbers fourteen, will have 
travelled an enormous distance, because 
they are.spoedingtowardourSolar System 
at about eight miles a second. G. F. M. 
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The Native Boy and LittiG Portraits PROBLEM FOR A MAN 
the Dustbin john bunyan FOUR MILES HIGH 


This little tale comes to us in our South 
African letter-bag from Durban.,-' 

A small native boy was carrying a big 
dustbin up a steep hill for delivery to a 
customer. It was a hot day, but the 
little chap staggered on. 

An idle terrier came along and mis¬ 
chievously snapped at the boy’s bare 
legs, and, dropping bis load, tho boy 
began to remonstrate with the pup. 
Meanwhile 'the dustbin began to roll 
downhill, gathering speed and clanging 
loudly as it went. 

Leaving the pup, the boy chased tho 
dustbin and the pup chased the boy ; 
but the dnstbiii rolled faster then cither 
boy or pup could run, and finally came 
to a stop against the front tyre of a 
motor-cycle. f 

When the boy jiahtcd up be carefully 
picked up a tiny piece of eggshell which 
had fallen out of the bin when it crashed, 
and put it back gently before replacing 
the dented lid. 

" Why do you put back that 
rublhsh ?” asked tho owner of the motor¬ 
cycle, who fortunately had escaped 
harm. 

"'You sec, boss,’’ answered the little 
native, “ my boss he tell me to bo care¬ 
ful and lose nuthin.’’ 

Small Beginnings 

Perhaps it is worth while to pass on 
this story in days when courtesy is not 
too common ainong young people. 

About eight years ago a woman in 
Leeds wanted a small washer. 

She called at several shop.s but was 
unable to got what she wanted. Happen¬ 
ing to pass tho palatial showrooms of a 
motor shop, where gleaming cars stood 
in magnificent rows, .she plucked iip 
courage to inquire if they happened to 
have the kind of thing she wanted. 

Her request was overheard by the 
owner of the firm, and when the article 
could not be found lie went to the 
trouble of cutting and fitting a washer 
of precisely the right .size. " No charge,” 
he said cheerfully as the woman offered 
to pay: "it is a pleasure.” (So a 
chemist said to us in London the other 
day after a small but valuable service.) 

The woman went off with her washer, 
and the incident was forgotten till long 
after, when the woman’s husband needed 
a motor-wagon for his business. Sud¬ 
denly he remembered the washer, and 
of all tho motor specialists in tho city he 
decided to go to the place wdiere he knew 
that courtesy and consideration had 
been shown to his wife over a very 
trifling matter. 

Wisdom At Winton 

Bournemouth has a sympathetic eye 
upon its young people. It is a town of 
book-lovers, and means its children to 
have every chance to become book- 
lovers too. 

During January 129,000 books were 
borrowed from its ring of public libraries, 
and children’s rooms or children’s 
corners have been set apart wherever 
possible. 

Winton is an outlying district of 
Bournemouth, and there library experi¬ 
ments ate being tried. On one Saturday 
no fewer than 2170 volumes were issued 
to children, so something had to bo done 
quickly. The room devoted to direc¬ 
tories and files was spring-cleaned, and 
out came the directories and in went the 
children’s books. On two evenings a 
week the youngsters listen to a story 
hour, given- by the assistant in .special 
charge of the children. Here they listen 
to extracts : from, books, while any 
difficulty is explained. This stirs the 
imagination and they, take that kind of 
book home with them.' Between fifty 
and eighty attend such a story hour. 



'T^iirke people who knew Bunyan have 
left portraits of him. One describes 
him as apparently stern and rough at 
first, blit in his conversation mild and 
kindly, never talking too much unless 
some topic arose on which he felt 
strongly, when ho would express himself 
clearly and with conviction, always doing 
it without a hint of boasting, and in¬ 
variably submitting what ho had to say 
to the judgment of others. 

Another wrote of hinr that his coun¬ 
tenance was “ grave and sedate, and 
did so to the life reveal tho inward 
frame of the heart that it was con¬ 
vincing to the beholders, and did strike 
something of awe into them.” 

Blit the best portrait tells ns that he 
was tall of stature, strong-boned though 
not corpulent, and somewhat of a ruddy 
face with sparkling eyes. He wore a 
moustache above the upper lip. His 
hair was reddish, but in liis later days 
it was sprinkled with grey, His nose was 
well set, but not declining or bending, 
his month moderately large, hi.s forehead 
something high, his habit always plain 
and modest. 

News For Green-Eaters 

Readers may have been wondering 
wliat lias become of the Flowers and 
Plants Publicity Committee, which 
made a brave stiirt with its booklet, 
" From January to December,” follow¬ 
ing vegetables to onr tables all through 
the year. 

The organisation has not died, but 
has changed its name. It is now the 
British Growers Publicity Council, and 
still at the old address, 68, 'Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.i. 

The Council has decided to contribute 
to the Keep Fit Campaign by sending 
out monthly Inillctins to all who ask 
for them, listing vegetables available and 
giving suggestions as to how they may be 
prepared for the table. 

Thei’c is no doubt that we should be a 
healthier nation if wc were to drink more 
milk and cat more vegetables, salads, 
and fruit, and these monthly bulletins 
are designed to persuade us that this 
can bo a pleasure as well as a duty. 

Watercress, the February leaflet 
reminds us, is one of tho healthiest 
vegetables to eat, and probably one of 
the most healthily grown ; and then 
it describes the making of that most 
springlike of all soups, watercress soup. 

Wc hope these leaflets will go far 
and w'idc, and help many a mother and 
many a' cook to answer that vexed 
question, " What shall I give them 
today for a change ? ” 


Creating a Plane’s Own 
Atmosphere 

Long-distance flying routes of the 
future are likely to be operated at 
heights well above 20,000 feet, where 
the thin air makes high speeds easier, 
though breathing is more difficult. 

Iligli flying at present moans tho pro¬ 
vision of special breathing apparatus 
for crow and passengers, with a certain 
amount of discomfort, so experiments 
are now being conducted by tho Air 
Ministrj' to find a satisfactoi'y airtight 
cabin inside which the wearing of special 
apparatus will bo unnecessary, an 
atmosplicrc of normal pressure being 
created for the comfort of passengers. 

Similar experiments have been made 
in America and tests have taken place 
at 21,000 feet. A cabin made quite air¬ 
tight has been supercharged by using 
an air-compressor. working in conjunc¬ 
tion with the supercharger of the engine. 
Quarter-inch soft rubber round the 
edges of the cabin door and specially- 
designed glands for the passage of control 
cables help to make the cabin airtight, 
and automatioally-oporatod metal flaps 
cover the windows in case of breakage. 

Much useful knowledge* has been 
gained of the type of construction 
necessary to withstand the varying 
pressures from without and within; 
and flyers have been able to move freely 
inside tho cabin without breathing . 
apparatus to ensure sufficient oxygen. 

A Daughter's Story of 
Her Mother 

The daughter of Madame Curie, who 
made all the world her debtor for tho 
discovery of radium, has written a 
biography of her mother which makes 
us better acquainted with the courage 
and endurance that combined to do so 
much for mankind. 

Madame Curie was born as Mario 
Sklodovska, a Polish girl, who drudged 
as a governess for ■ many years to find 
funds for study in France at the §or- 
bonne. As a student she lived bn 
2S 6d a day and could never afford a 
new dress. Her search for radio-active 
substances occupied years of patient 
toil. When, finally, she knew beyond 
doubt that pitchblende contained a rare 
radiating metal, she spent four years in 
extracting a minute quantity of miracu¬ 
lous radium from tons of dross. 

It is an inspiring lesson in what 
intelligent application and pure integrity 
can accomplish. The poor Polish girl 
gave eternal distinction to the name of 
her French husband, who was himself a 
man of note. 


SUMMER TIME 


Summer Time begins on Sunday morn¬ 
ing, so all clocks fnust be put forward 
one hour on Saturday night. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From tho C N of April 1913 

B-P Tells a Story. General Badcn-Powoll, 
tho founder of tho Boy Scout movement, 
has been lately married. The happy 
couple spent tlieir honeymoon in tho 
desert of Algeria, and B-P has been 
telling how his bride managed thccooking. 

" 'Wc had only one pan, and that was 
a saucepan. It had to do for frying 
our fish in the morning and also for 
boiling our coffee in. After the lady 
had fried tlio fish she had to get some 
grass and .sand and scrub the pot out, 
so that we could'make our coffee in it. 
She did it well; and she also did onr 
washing. But,’-’ added the bridegroom, 
" I must stand up for the Boy Scouts 
and the mere man—^she had to fall back 
upon me to do tho ironing." 

General Badcn-Powcll told also of 
another lady who is able to do things 
for herself. He called upon Madame 
Melba, the famous .singer, and found her 
in her garden, digging potatoes. 
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NANNIE’S Romance 

Life is Like This 
Sometimes 

This is a true story of iife, and we give it 
because it is good to know that life is often 
kind and beautifui in this hard worid. 

^Risp silver hair, apple-blossom skin, 
^ big brown eyes like a deer’s, and 
very nice clothes; that was the little 
lady who sat down beside the Country 
•Girl facing the sea. 

Before long they were talking about 
the children on the beach. '' I was a 
Nurse,” said the little lady, and 
gradually she told her story. 

She was brought up in the country, 
and became Nurse to the doctor’s 
children. When they went to school 
she went home to look after her father. 
How they loved each other! It was 
terrible when he died. But just then 
the doctor asked her to come back and 
look after his new baby, born eleven 
years after the last. ’ ' 

’: "I anr sure God scut, me that baby 
to comfort me,” she said. ■ 

A Poignant Farewell 

Ah, liow she. loved that child ! He 
was like her own flesh and blood. No 
mother could have loved her baby 
more, she said, and he was devoted 
to her, refusing to leave her for a 
moment. In the end the child’s 
devotion made his eldest sister jealous, 
and she persuaded'her parents to get 
rid of Nannie. “ 

The child was not told till the day 
she left, then he came and put his 
arms round her neck saying, “ Nannie, 
have I been unkind to you, that you 
arc leaving me ? ” 

It'was long'ago, but her eyes filled 
with tears a.s she told of that poignant 
farewell. " My heart nearly broke,” 
said Nannie. 

She took another post and brought 
up a big, jolly family. One child was 
delicate, and the father told Nannie 
that she saved baby’s life. For si.x 
months'she never had a good night’s 
sleep: she was watching over the 
flickering life by night and day. But 
it was worth it: the child turned the 
corner, and is now a tall, healthy 
woman, writing letters regularly to her 
" Darling Nannie.” 

Childhood Sweethearts . 

When they grew up Nannie went to 
live with a manned sister. But in time 
her sister was widowed. A daughter 
offered her a home, but could not 
stretch her house to make room for 
Nannie too. 

Suddenly out of the blue came a 
letter from an old sweetheart, a little 
boy she had pla3'cd with long ago, and 
lost sight of when he went to sea. 
After all these years; after very nearly 
a lifetime, he was writing to ask her 
to marry him. She married him, and 
they arc very happy. “ I feel,” .she 
said, “ that God has always looked 
after me, bccEUise He knew I tried to 
do my best.” 

What a vian sows, that shall Iw also 
reap. 

World Citizens in Germany 

There arc not many Englishmen in 
Germany today. 

Berlin, which has most of them, has 
only 513. With the 513 English arc 
629 Swiss, 351 Italians, 219 French, 
412 Dutch, and 435 Americans. In fact, 
all the foreigners in Germany put 
together form a mere handful. 


From the East End to 
the Downs 

ARE THOSE TREES REAL? 


rpOR a few hours the other day there 
^ was grave anxietj' among those who 
have been working on the fine scheme 
for taking an East End Children’s 
Hospital into the country. The hand¬ 
some country building which had been 
given as a nucleus was in flames. 

Fortunately tlic fire was put out be¬ 
fore it had destroyed essential features, 
and as the building is covered by insur¬ 
ance little harm will be done to the 
hospital. 

The building which was burnt is the 
old home of Mr Stanley Garton high 
on the downs in Banstead Woods. This 
lover of little children gave it with 100 
acres to the Prinecs.s Elizabeth of York 
Hospital for Children, which has been 
serving the London Dock area at Shad- 
well. Two hundred acres of hi.s grounds 
..have been added to the Green Belt and, 
lest the view; frdni the house should be 
•lost, 'Mr Edward Meyerstein {the iin- 
.wearying friend of hospitals) boiightthe 
opposite hill. ■ 

A Fairyland 

Here was a fairvdaud indeed, within 
13 miles of Shadweil, and it was decided 
to build a modern hospital and con.va- 
lescent homo joining on to Mr Garton’s 
house, which was to be adapted as the 
Nurses' Home. Tlic whole scheme will 
cost ;f2oo,ooo, of which over £70,000 
has been collected, and the ho.spital 
is so well advanced that it vyill be ready 
for its first patients next spring, within 
three j’cnrs of the laying of tlie founda¬ 
tion stone by Queen Elizabeth. 

The setting is one of the most beauti¬ 
ful in the neighbourhood of London, 
and happy will bo the little patients 
in the convalescent home at bluebell 
time. The hospital is fortunate' in 
having as its secretary a man of great 
enthusiasm, Sir Edward Fenton, who 
has been telling the C N how he took a 
little East Londoner to sec the place, 
and the poor slum child, struck with 
the wonder of the country, bur.st out: 
Are these real trees ? 

We are glad to say they are all real, 
and we hope there will be many C N 
readers who will help to make them a 
reality to a multitude of little .slum 
dwellers. There \viU bo room for 300. 
The scheme is well worth helping, for 


work has been planned for Banstead 
which will benefit us all. The problems 
of nutrition are to be a sfiecial subject 
for study there. The operating theatre 
is to cost /i 0,000, the Radiological 
Department £2500, and the Labora¬ 
tories £3000, all being on the north of a 
building in which every ward will face 
the sunshine without windows. 

Altogether a, great opportunity has 
been seized to build rip children into 
healthy beings, for when the child leaves 
the hospital for the convale.sccnt home 
bo will .still be under the eye of the same 
doctor, who will advise the teacher as he 
did the nurse in the best way to train the 
child in the art of living healthily and 



The Slum Child's Dream Como True 

Reproduced by permission of tiie proprietors of Punch 

happily, for it may be that a child will 
be months in the convalescent home. 

It is 70 years since Nathaniel Heckford 
set up beds for ten children in an old 
warehouse in the Ratcliff Highway. 
Charles Dickens saw it and appealed for 
public help, and the re.sult was immedi¬ 
ate : the East London Hospital at 
Shadweil came into existence with 135 
beds instead of 10. Today this hospital 
is' out of date, except in its new name, 
and will serve only out-patients and such 
cases as cannot bear the ambulance 
journey to the glorious Banstead Woods. 


A Million Trees Gone From the 
Countryside 


W E may be sure that the rain coming 
last Ladjr Day after a four-weeks' 
drought saved many an English heath 
and woodland. 

More than a million trees in England 
and Wales were sacrificed in the fires 
which scourged commons, plantations, 
and forests during February and March. 
The undergrowth, after a winter and ca'fly 
spring of small rainfall, was as parched 
as in a drj' summer; and a match 
applied to it in carelessness or mischief 
rvas enough to set it ablaze. 

On the Forestry Commission’s jrlanta- 
tions there rvero more than a hundred 
fires in Febr\iary and still more in 
March. One of the severest outbreaks 
was near Bournemouth. Another was 
at Woodfalls in the New Forest, and 
a third late in March was at Marlpit 
Oak Cross Roads near the main London- 
Bouriicmouth railway line. 

A heath fire at Rivclin, Sheffield, all 
but deHroyed the woodlands in the 
midst of which a Home for Crippled 
Children stands. The nurses formed a 
bucket chain to save the Home till the 
fire brigade arrived. 

At Ascot a nursing home was all but 
caught by a heath firei Crowborough, 
which has a ver}' bad record for heath 
fires, was enveloped in one of them at a 


week-end ; and Ham Common at the 
same time was burning, as a friend of 
the C N sadly witnessed. 

A large number of these fires are 
started at the week-end, and the cause 
of them is for that reason made clear. 
They arise cither because some careless 
week-ender has thrown down a lighted 
cigarette which smoulders into a flame, 
or else that some boys at play on a 
Saturday afternoon have lit a fire for 
the fun of watching it. There are also 
hooligans who start the blaze ftn' the 
worse reason of doing mischief. 

The Forestry Commission’s los.scs and 
their labours are becoming serious. 
On one Sunday 340 acres of their 
plantations were destroyed. Trees of 
all ages have gone, and sometimes 
the foresters have seen a bonfire made 
of the wor'k of ten years. 

Forestry fire patrols have to work day 
and night, travelling through the planta¬ 
tions on foot or by cycle. What is most 
wanted is the help of the public, less in 
extinguishing the fires than in seeing 
as far as possible that they do not begin. 

A million trees gone is a serious loss 
to the nation ; and as everybody has to 
bear it it is cvcrybodjr’s duty to prevent 
these bonfii'cs which are wholly due to 
carelessness or malice. 


The Great Canals 

News From Suez and 
Panama 

Wc owe the world’s great sea canals 
to French genius. 

It was Viscount de i.esseps who had 
the courage to organise and carry out 
the work of the Suez Canal in the face 
of clever engineers who declared it 
impossible. The work, begun in 1858, 
was completed in 1869. 

Tcii j'cars later dc Lesseps began 
work on the still greater project at 
Panama, but in this he failed, owing to 
mismanagement and financial jugglery, 
for which he was not personally re¬ 
sponsible, but which ruined him. The 
failure, however, led to the success of 
America in joining the two great oceans. 

Now we record the astonishing figures 
of the traffic through these great water¬ 
way's, Before the Great War some 
iS million tons of shipping passed 
through the Suez Canal in a year; in 
1937 the figure rose to over 36 million 
tons. British shipping accounts for 
about half of this great total. ; 

Panama, too, now returns big traffic. 
Last year nearly 29 million tons passed 
through it; The Panama Cana! is not a 
Pca-lcvcl waterway, and great locks have 
to be' negotiated. 

At Panama, as at Suez, our British 
shipping i.s the chief user, over a' fourth 
of tlie traffic of last year being British. 

Competition Result 

In C N Competition Number 48, the 
two prizes of ten skillings each wore 
won by Rosie Colledge, 21 Hill 'Top, 
Breadsall, Derby; and Barbara J.' 
Raiimie, Kaystan, Morgan Crescent,- 
Tlicydon Bois, Essex. 

The forty prizes of fountain pens 
were awarded to the following ; 

R. 'Anderson, South Shi-jlds; Ronald 
Arkinson, Dundee; Rosemary Bamford, Malvern 
Wells ; Ian Batfy; Chesterlieid; Jam6s Bothwell, 
Peebles; Donald O. Clarke, Chestcr-le-Street j 
Gertrude ColLard, East Dulwich : Alan F. Evans, 
Kawtenstall; Jackson Gill, Frizinston; Ruth 
Marie,* Portsmouth) Sheila Harris, Bickley j Una 
Hawkins, Sunderland; Eileen Henderson, South 
Shields; Annie Howarth, Rochdale ; Georse Hoyle, 
Oldham; Pamela Jetminss,* Bromley; Mereid 
Jones,* Rhyinney, Mon. ) Alargaret Kerr, Bearsden, 
Dumbartonshire; Joyce Leah, Manchester; Doreen 
M. .Middleton, Binning'liam ; George Narita, London, 
Wit; Edith Owen, Carlisle; Norman Parkes, 
Bariusley ; Phyllis Partner, GilUngham ; Walter J. 
Platt, Manchester; , Molly Reynolds, Bickley; 
Jolin Richardson, Ilford; Charles S. West, Deepcar, 
near Slieflield; John Stanesby, Nottingliam; 
A. E. Struve,* Bexhill-on-Sea; Sheila Sturnuah,* 
North Harrow; David Urc]uhart, West Bridgford ; 
Alargaret W.alsh, Bolton; Alice Ward,* Swanwfck ; 
Christine Welch, Burnley; William Wells, East¬ 
bourne; Janet White, London, SW6; Stuart 
Willo.'c, Glasgow ) Brian Wilson, Belfast; Geoffrey 
Wolstenliolme, Accrington, 

Tliosc boys and girls whoso names arc 
marked with an asterisk have obtained 
new readers and arc awarded half-a- 
ci'own in addition to the prize. 

The correct answers tvere ; 

1 . cillo D ; 2. Banjo A ; 3 . Piano F ; 4, Bugle H ! 
5 , Saxophone G; 6. Tambourine C; 7 , Harp E; 
8. Violin B. 

What is the Modern Girl 
Like ? 

Miss Edith Thompson, cliairman of 
the Society for the Overseas Settlement 
of British Women, believes that girls 
liave more pluck today than ever. 

Last 3'ear through this society 730 
girls were given work in tlie British 
Empire, some throwing up well-paid 
positions at home for the sheer love of 
something thrilling. One girl gave up a 
post with a salary of £300 a 3'car for one 
in the wilds of Africa, the salary being 
only half what she had been getting in 
England. Another girl turned her back 
on comfort at home in order to go as a 
nurse among Eskimos for seven years. • 

Courage is a characteristic of the 
modem girl, Miss Thompson believes, and 
she illustrates it'by telling the story of 
the girl of 25 who arrived in Capetown 
last New Year’s Eve and was sent at 
once to a jungle village 200 miles away, 
where for five weeks she nursed patients 
•in a region stricken by enteric fever. 
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PLANE CRAZY 


© 


By 

Arthur Gaunt 


CHAPTER 1 

Mountain Hide-Out 

J IM Corrigan lookccT over the .side of his 
cockpit and peered: downwards to the 
landing-ground, ,1500 feet below. From 
this height it loolccd like a yellow twopenny 
postage stamp, and Jim’s eyes narrowed 
as he judged his position. 

Away on his right rose the Hindu Kush 
Tilonntains, the outposts of the Himalayas, 
their snow-co^'ercd .slopes and deep ravines 
forming contrasting colours in the sunshine. 

Even now, though he was oh the Indian 
side of the frontier between 'India and 
'I'ibet, Jim , shuddered. The warm Indian 
sun seemed still to be chilled by the icy 
breeze that came froui .thc snowcla.d heights. 

His glance had,shown him something that 
made him send his plane wheeling to the 
right instead of spiralling to the ground. 
He had seen another plane just landing—■ 
Ted Walton’s, he judged, and he wondered 
whether Ted had been any more successfxd. 

As he circled again, to give the other 
machine time to taxi to the hangar, Jim 
thought of the events of the last founveoks. 
A month had gone .since the air squadron, 
guarding northern India against the bandit 
tribesmen of the hills, had received orders 
to get the notorious. Rhas Tahib, dead or 
alive. That bandit chieftain, however, 
was a very wily bird. 

Though a reward' of 5000 rupees was 
on his head, he had hidden himself so 
.securely in the mountains that nobody was 
able to locate him,. True, his rapid raids 
into the villages of the plains had ceased; 
but that was not enough. Sooner or later 
the orgy of 'massacres and looting would 
break out again, unless Rhas Tahib wore 
caught. 

That was why Jim’s young face boro, 
traces of worry. 

" Hero goes 1 ” he thought, pushing his 
joystick fonvard and beginning to spiral 
earthward. 

Ho made a perfect landing, taxied to^a 
standstill, and clambered out in time to 
■ give a .shrug of his shoiildens tq the tall, 
rather lanky figure who was coming tbwarcl 
hirh. . ■ ' , . 

Nothing doing again ? We’re all 
alike I ” Ted Walton told him. " There’s 
only one plane to come back, and I’ll wager 
it will bo the same old story. Rhas Taliib 
and his ilk have doiio the best vanishing 
trick I’ve ever heard of. I’ve just sent in 
my report, and, I’ll warn you, Jim, the 
commander isn’t in the mood for jokes I ” 
Jim nodded gloomily. " That 5000 
rupees reward is as far off as ever, then ? ” 
" Yes, I know what you’re thinking. 
With that lot of cash in our pockets we 
could quit this job for keeps. It isn’t so 
bad, really, but in ten'days’ time we’ll have 
the chance to renew, our service contracts, 
or get out of it, whichever we please. 
And I.’m hankering after a glimpse of Old 
England again.” . ■ ' 

" Five-thousand rupees—-that’s £375 in 
English money. We could set up in a 
garage and filling-station, ’way back in’ 
England, as we’ve .often hoped.”, Jim 
wiped his brow. ‘.‘-Gosh 1 but it’s hot. 
down hero. Guess I’d better make my 
report to the commander.” 

■ “ Then you can just be dog lazy for a 
■while. We’ve massed manoeuvres to go 
through tomorrow, remember.” 

■Jim was about • to enter the hut that 
formed the officers’ headquarters when a, 
paper caught his', eye. It was a notice, 
which had a moment before been pinned 
to - the official notice-board by a dark- 
skinned, turbaned figure. Jim let out a 
gasp as ho quickly read it. 

What’s this, Jahloo ? ” he questioned. 
The Indian - native turned slowly and 
salaamed. Ho wore the traditional, scanty 
clothes of the northern India tribes, and 
he was barefooted. Jahloo had been the 
squadron’s handyman for only three months, 
but he had already shown himself a faithful 
servant. 

" Rhas Tahib, him bad man ; 5000 rupees 
not big price for bad man’.s head. Com¬ 
mander say 10,000 rupees now. Jahloo 
glad if bad man caught.’’ 

‘‘ You’re not the only one ready to sign 
his death warrant, Jahloo. But you’ve a 
special reason to hate the rascal, haven’t 
you? He killed all your, family during 
one of his bloodthirsty raids, didn’t he ? ” 
The Indian’s eyes . narrowed, - and ho 
gazed almost unsecingly toward the distant 
mountains. 


” Jahloo never forgets,” lie said slowly . 

‘ ‘ Like an elephant; eh ? ■'•’ ■ 

Jim was turning to go when he swung 
round again. ” No offence, Jahloo,” he 
added, as a sudden idea .struck him. 
" But, I say, have you any ideas of your, 
own ? Possibly the commander has asked 
you. On the other hand, perhaps he hasn’t. 
I .suppose it’s no use asking you where this 
heathen bandit hangs out ? ” 

To Jim’s surprise the Indian hesitated. 
The faraway look came into his eyes again. 
Ilis lips were tightly closed, and Jim waited 
several moments without repeating his 
question. He ■ was too astute to press the 
matter, but* it was dawning .on him that ho 
might have stumbled on something; after 
all. And presently Jahloo gave a slow nod. 
Though it was non-committal, his'manner 
had changed. 

” Jahloo think deep,” came the reply. 
” Jaliloo talk ..with Indians too. Rhas 
Tahib bad man, but Irrave too. Indians 
think just waiting time. Next month, 
next week, or tomorrow, Rhas Tahib 
strilcc again, ver’ hard. Then men who 
fly will fly no more.” 

Jim gave, a little laugh. ''You’re a 
pessimist, Jahloo. The fellow hasn’t a 
chance. To start with, there’s a bigger 
price than ever on- his head. If he so 
much as shows his nose he’s done for. 
Secondly, you forget he’s no guns. Ilis 
fighting is done with knives and swords, 
lie wouldn’t stand an earthly against our 
modern aircraft.” 

" Jahloo think different, but Englishman 
probably know,” was the Indian’s final 
remark. 

He refused to bo drawn further, so Jim 
left him, aud went to hand in his report. 

When Ted was told about the-conversa¬ 
tion he scoffed. As Jim had said, what 
chance would the mountain bandits have 
against aeroplanes ? They would be wiped 
out mercilessly if they dared to leave their 
hide-out. The air squadron were very pro¬ 
ficient too; the ma.ssed manoeuvres of the 


following day w-ould show the full extent of 
their flying skill. 

So Jim and Ted said nothing about 
Jahloo’s suspicions, and tried to obtain as 
much sleep as possible during the night, in 
jircparation for their strenuous day on the 
morrow. ’ 

■Had they known it, thrilling would have 
been a better word. 

CHAPTER 2 

A Hitch 

hHiiXT morning the squadron were early 
astir, preparing their planes for the 
day’s activities. But there was a hitch 
which set Commander Grant fuming in his 
office. 

“ Confound the officials 1 ” he exploded, 
reading a message that had just arrived. 
He w'as addressing Jim, who happened to 
have visited him about a .small adjustment 
to his plane. 

The machines had accommodation ftr 
both -a pilot and an ob.scrvcr; and Jim and 
Ted W'erc to fly together, Jim as' pilot and 
Ted as observer. Jim had discovered that 
the telephone fitted to the cockpit was out 
of order. It was a .small fault, easily 
remedied, and Commander Grant had now 
issued his own orders for the repair to be 
executed at once. 

Just at the moment ho was more con¬ 
cerned about the message that had just 
come in than about .anything else. 

“ We’re expected to act as nursemaid to 
every Tom, Hick, and Harry who takes it 
into his head to visit this, region 1 ” ho 
fumed. “ Here wc are, nearly ready for 
manoeuvres, and they .send us this trumpery 
instruction telling ns to give every assistance 
to some half-witted explorer 1 ” 

” Yes, sir ? ” said Jim inquiringly. 

" Herr Jakob ■ Krauffmann, ho calls 
himself. Believe it or not, the British 
Air Force is told to postpone its activities 
until he arrives. And, good heavens, 
what next ? He’s searching for prehistoric 
remains in the Himalayas I” 

Jim stifled the chuckle that rose within 
iiim. ” If he’s the Jakob Krauffmann from 
Lahore, sir, he’s a queer card all right,” 

“ You’ve heard of him, then ? ” 

" He’s w'cll known in those parts as a 
chap with idea.s, sir. There’s something 


Jacko Wastes His Energy 


F ather Jacko had been so poorly that 
the doctor thought a few clays at 
the .seaside would be tin excellent tonic. 
Mrs Jacko decided to go tvith him ancl 
take Baby. 

‘‘ That’ll leave Adolphus and me on 
our own,” cried Jacko. “ Two gay 
bachelors 1 ” 

But Jacko’s mother had other ideas. 
AiTangemcnts were made for' him "to 


He had to aim pretty neatly too when 
they Were travelling .swiftly. 

AJ one house the people insisted that 
the papers should be wrapped up in a 
parcel so that they didn’t got .soiled. 

■ One morning, just when the bus was 
passing this house, the conductor hap¬ 
pened to be busy at the far end. 

‘‘.Gosh I ” breathed Jfficko. " He’s 
forgotten the parcel 1 ” Quick as light¬ 



Jacko shot the window up and flung the parcel through 


stay-with Aunt Amelia in the country, 
and Adolphus was to stay wdth a friend. 

Jacko chuckled at the prospect of a 
holiday from school—till he found he 
.was not going to have one 1 

“ You’ll be coming in each morning 
by that early bus,” his mother told him. 

“ Yes,” chipped in Adolphus, " the 
‘ pick up and drop bus ’—picks up 
school kids and drops out newspapers I ” 
When the time came Jacko certainly 
found" Ills morning ride entertaining. 
The bus kept Sjtopping to pick up 
children, and cvciy now and -then the 
conductor flung up the window to throw 
out newspapers into people's gardens. 


ning ho jumped up and grabbed some¬ 
thing wrajrped in broivft paper. Then 
he shot the window up and flung the 
parcel through. 

The conductor turned sharply. 

“ It’s all right! ” sang . out Jacko 
chcerfiilly. I’ve thrown out the parcel 
for White Lodge.” 

‘‘ 1 'or While Lodge ? " gasped the con¬ 
ductor. " But there wasn’t one ! Those 
folks have gone away.” 

Suddenly he started searching for 
something, and then pounced angrily on 
Jacko. "You stupid little muddle- 
head ! ” he roared. ” The paved you’ve 
throvon out was my breakfast ! " 


mysterious about him—I mean, nobody 
knows what his next idea will be." 

‘‘Goon. Tell me all you know.” 

‘‘VVell, sir, the last I heard of him was 
he had planned an expedition in search ol 
orchids,' somewhere in the region of Mount 
Everest. And he once tried to bribe a 
community of Tibetan priests to let him 
have a. huge gold bell from one of their 
temples.” 

" Humph ! And prehistoric remains arc 
his latest craze 1 ” 

The squadron were left kicking their heels 
for two hours before a line of figures became 
visible in the distance. An hour later the 
explorer and his train of porters were on the 
spot. Jakob Krauffmann was a burly, 
bullet-headed individual, who might (as 
his name suggested) have been German by 
nationality, but who might have belonged 
to some other country. 

His perspiring porters can-ied large 
packing-cases, which'tierr Krauffmann ex¬ 
plained contained his outfit, and which 
were also to be used as containers for the 
prehistoric skeletons be hoped to find. 

Commander Grant received him some¬ 
what sourly and with thinly disguised 
ann.oyance, but was gratified when the 
visitor announced his intention of pushing 
forward without delay. 

”1 hat the wish to go by the Kien-Ton 
Pass,” he stated. " A goot friciit in I.aliore 
speaks of the Doomlha Valley, beside the 
I’ashoon Mountain.' It is the goot way, 
noin ? ” ho added. 

Commander Grant twirled his moustache. 

" I wouldn’t say that,” ho replied. 
‘‘ The Doomlha Valley lies over in that 
direction, to the right. The Kien-Ton 
Pass is straight ahead of you. If you go 
up the Doomlha Valley you'll bo going much 
out of your way.” 

“ Acli. I tank you for the goot advize. 
We will not delay.” 

The delay, however, had already boon 
sufficient to entail a postponement of the 
manoeuvres until the afternoon, and by 
the time the squadron wore ready to take 
off in formation Herr KraufImann' was 
quite out of the minds of Jim and Ted. 
They were together in their plane, con¬ 
nected by tclephono, 

- At the command Jim opened Jiis throttle) 
operated his joystick, and zoomed across 
the taking-off ground. 

' One by one the machines got away, and 
the whole squadron flew in perfect sym- 
. metry, as instructions were received by 
telephone. 

Wheeling, diving; spinning, and climbing, 
they went through their paces with machine- 
like precision. Two hours; passed in this 
way; then came the comrhand to take up 
battle formation, 

■ With uncanny skill the planes spread 
out. In a few moments they were zooming 
across the sky in the form of a monster V. 
The plane with Jim ancl Ted aboard was 
at the extreme end of one side of the V. 

: ” Good work, Jim 1 ” ,, Ted ’ exclaimed, 
speaking through his . telephone, as he 
noticed that their machine was positioned 
perfectly. 

He was surprised to receive no rep ly. 
Jim was looking downwards, his brow 
furrowed slightly, as. though'in perplexity. 

Ted followed his' gaze. A tho'usand feet 
below lay a mountain valley. Precipitous 
heights rose on either Side, shutting,it in 
so securely that (as Ted suddenly realised) 
the valley -ivas visible only to himself and 
Jim, at the very edge of the V formed by 
the planes. 

It was a line of midget figures that had 
arrested Jim’s attention. 

" Use your binoculars, quickly 1 ” he 
called out. 

. As he dapped tlie glasses to his eyes, 
Ted had the sudden thought ' that Rhas 
Tahib and "his bandits w6re creeping down 
from the mountains. Then he let out a little 
chuckle. 

“ It’s only that explorer fellow, Herr 
What’s-his-name-, and his porters. - Lucky 
for them I used the binoculars.” , 

Again Jim failed to reply. His brow had 
furrowed again. He was so preoccupied 
with his thoughts that he let the plane 
deviate from its place in the formation. 
When at last he spoke his voice came through 
the telephone with piercing clarity. “ Is 
.that so ? Well, you’ll call me plain crazy, 
but—hero goes 1 ” , 

Ted caught his breath. He was too 
astonished to protest. 

Without further warning or explanation, 
Jim had pushed his joystick straight for¬ 
ward, aud in a mad plunge the plane swooped 
perilously downwards. 

TO i3E CONTINUED 
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SLueeisHNiiss 

San B e Con qaered 

Yes, even the most stubborn case of 
constipation will yield to tlie right treat¬ 
ment—but it is useless to have recourse 
to violent purgatives which only achieve 
.their object by " shock ” methods. These 
weaken the whole system and, apart from 
the obvious danger involved in their 
continued use, invariably aggravate the 
trouble by their ” binding ” effect. 

What is needed is a systematic course 
of a mild antacid laxative ; ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia ’ is admirable lor this purpose. 
It never occasions the slightest dis¬ 
comfort ; its mild action cannot possibly 
cause strain to the mo.st delicate. It is 
definitely not habit-forming. In addition 
to its mild laxati\'e properties it has the 
most beneficial 'effect on the entire 
digestive tract. In remedying indiges¬ 
tion it removes the very cause of 
constipation. 

Get a bottle of ' Milk of Magnesia ’ 
from your chemist today. Take it 
regularly for a week, adjusting the dose 
as directed to your needs. You will be 
delighted with the all-round imjrrove- 
meitt in 5'our health and well being. 
Thereafter an occasional dose, say at 
intervals of a week, will provide all the 
prompting that your system needs. 
Once you have tried this gentle, safe 
relief, that doctors so strongly recom¬ 
mend, you will never use anything else. 
Be sure to get ‘ Milk of Magnesia,’ which 
is the trade-mark of Phillips’ prepara¬ 
tion of magnesia. Of all chemists. 
Prices 1/3 and 2/0. The large size 
contains three times the quantity of the 
small. 


Your side Will score agaifi and again 

^<^°WRIGLEY'S 



8 GRAND STORIES 
EVERY WEEK in 

iODERN BOY 

Every Saturday, at all Newsagents 2d 



REALL Y AH. SAR DINES! 

•jif DELICIOUS AND SUSTAINING ★ 

OBTAINABLE 
EVERYWHERE 
ENJOYED BY EVERYBODY 





THE 1938 
MODEL RAILWAY^ 
EXHIBITIOiy 

Lseomotivei, Coachsi, Wagons, etc. Working Models 
and Antiquos. O Free rides. O Free Cinema. 

Central Hall^ Westminster 

APRIL 19th—23rd. Tuesday* 2 p.m, to 10 p.mo 
Other days* II a.m. to 10 p.m. 
ADMISSION . . ADULTS 1/3 (Including tax). 

CHILDREN (under 12) 6d. 


Rest Lounge* Restaurant and 
Refreshments In the Exhibition 


A Special Rates 
^ for Parties. 


Hon. Sec.: 85* WOOD VALE* LONDON* N.IO. 


SEND YOUR MITE 
FOR OUR MITES! 



T he infants hospital— the first 

Hospital ot its kind to be founded in 
Europe — was established in 1903 lor the 
treatment of the diseases and disorders of 
nutrition. There are now 100 cots ; accom¬ 
modation for seven Nursing Mothers: an 
Out-patient Department; X-Ray.; Artificial 
Sunlight and Massage Departments; a 
Research Laboratory ; a Lecture Theatre ; 
and a Milk Laboratory. The work carried 
on in the w'ards is supplemented by the 
Convalescent Home at Burnham, Bucks, 
with eighteen cots. 

THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY 
DEPENDENT UPON VOLUNTARY 
CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAIN¬ 
TENANCE. FUNDS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED. 


President! 

H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 


Subscripfioiis tviU he gratefully received ' 
and achnoivledged by the Sccreiary: 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 

Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.l. 



..FREE Patterns 

for making these 3 Washing Frocks 


Kvery girl can make herself pretty new 
frocks with the help of. BESTWAY 
books. This one contains 33 designs 
for Washing Frocks—all of them prac¬ 
tical, ea.sy to make, easy to wash,.and 
certain to please any girl of 2 to 15 
years of age. I'REE PATTERNS for 

B ESlW 

CHILDREN'S AND MAIDS' 
WASHING FROCKS 

e d At all Neu’!ia"ef:fs and Boolistalls, or yd. poxl free (Itome or Abroad) 
from UKSTWAY, Bear Alley, I'arringdon Street, London, E.C.a, 


these three washing frocks are included, 
and there is a special offer of three 
other frocks cut out in material—all 
ready to sew—at amazingly low prices. 
You need look no further if you want 
a really charming .selection of summer 
frocks for young girls. 

Fashion Book No. 141 



THE NYASSALAND, VATICAN & BOY 
KING PACKET FREE! 

Coronation stamp,s iiro now obsolete and getting searcc. 
In this packet of 33 varieties is ono from Nyassalund, a 
elHinp from Vatican City slunviiig tiic I’apal Arms, 
issues from Canada, largo Australia (Slteep), g>’ocn 
8wiss, lloiimauia (Hoy King), U.R.A. (Wasliinglon), 
Hap stamp, India (K.G.), scarce Ukraine (iinpcrf.), 
largo Magyar Itopnblio (I’arJiaincnt), Set Holiomia, and 
IC.O, Now Zealand. Kinally, a fine set of Itoy King 
Jiigo-Slavia and one of iho newly issued King (h'orge VI 
ftamps. Just send 2d. for postage and request approvals. 
I.ishurti & Townsend Ijtd. (C.N.), Iilverpool. 


All enquiries concerning advertisement space 
In this publication should be addressed to : 
The Advertisement Manager, THE CHILDREN'S 
NEWSPAPER, Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


916^000 poor children 

will be given a day in the country, or by the sea, this 
coming summer—if funds permit. Will you please 
help to make this possible ? The cost is 2/- each. 
R.S.V..P. to THE REV. PERCY INESON, Snpt., 

JBnd IVIission, 

Central Hall, Bromley St., Commercial Rd., Stepney, E.l 



XLCR 


ASK AT YOUR 
SHOP FOR 

British brand Stamp Albums, Stamp 
Oiitflts and-Stamp Packets. Best in 
tho world for sheer value—but don't 
forget to insist on XLClt.- 
If you have any. difficulty In obtain¬ 
ing, write for lists to :— 
THOMAS CLIFFC, RHYL. 




Kupto 
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T)ie Cliildren’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any bouse in the world 
for ffs a year. See below. 



NEWSPAPER 

i ^ Every Thursday 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


THE BRAN TUB 

Sharing 

'PiiE story is told of two 
Yorkshiremcn who walked 
from, their own county to 
London. When they reached 
Barnet they asked how much 
farther it was. " Ten miles,” 
they were told. 

"It's no good,” said one of 
the Yorkshiremen, “ I'm beat. 
I can’t tramp another step.” 

"Let's go on,” said his 
companion bravely ; " it’s 

nobbut five mile apiece." 

Other Worlds Next Week 

JN the evening Mars is in the 
west. Mercury and Venus are 
north of west. 
Uranus is in 
the south-west 
and Neptune 
in the east. In 
the morning 
Jupiter is in 
the south-east. 
The picture 
shows the moon at ten oklock on 
Sunday evening, April 10. 

The First of April 
YOUNG lady, caught off her 
guard on the first of April 
by an empty-headed youth, 
retorted in these lines : 

I pardon, sir, the trick you played 
me 

When an April fool you made me, 
Since only one day I appear . 

To be what you are all the year. 


In the Countryside Now 



OAK 



TTic blossoms of 
OoU.Asb, fjeech, Birch,^ 
and Alder ora 
aou ro 
be seen.. 


The Otter is display ind 
great activity...*'"'"".* 
for longer J'x 
days are 

Comind.and^t’"/^ 
the rivers ■ UA, 1 , 

(Jill soon be 





Tile quicU- 
tnovind Lizards 
(Jill be oaron,cannq ■# 
da(js, ready to emipup 
tiny early jnsgefs. 


Listen, carefulli 
for,the 
drcimmind 
of the L 
dreoter 
Spotted 
WoodpeckepB, 
a sound ij 
mode by tbefl 
bird rapidly-y 
hammerioq 
a branch " 
of o Tree. 



Word Stiuaro 

Pursue ; ' a luit; to take 
advantage of ; a French 
river ; a girl’s name. 

Ansre/er next week 

Something to Guess 

J-JCRE is a riddle you can guess. 
Please can you say what has 
a liead. 

One foot, and yet/oar legs ? Wliy, 
yes, ' ■ ■ 

Tlie answer’s easv. ’Tis a bed ! 


What Happened on Your Birthday 
April 10 . William Booth born 1829 

11 . William and Mary crowned 

in London .... 1689 

12 . Metastasio, poet, (lied . 1782 

13 . Earl of Stralford born . 1593 

14 . Warwick the King-maker 

killed at Barnet . .1471 

15 . Matthew Arnold died . 1888 

16 . Sir flans Sloane horn . 1669 


Icl on Parle Fransais 


Hovw Summer Time Alters Our Day 


Winter Solstjca.Dec22v SprinQE<;ujnQx.Marcti2l 

Shortest Day ^ - 





( 3!!.***^ LongostDay 
AutumnEquinox.Sept23 SumiTierSolsticgjune22 

These two cliarts show how Summer Time gives us an extra hour of 
daylight at' the end of the day. They indicate (left) daylight, 
twilight, and darkness on April 9 , the last day of Greenwich Time; 
and (right) on April 10, tire first day of Summer Time. 


A Guinea For a Clever Young Artist 


'J'liE .excellent quality of a 
big proportion of entries 
for C N painting competitions 
proves that there are many 
young artists among our 
readers. 

The Editor believes that 
many of tiiese clever girls and 
Iroys could produce a humorous 
strip, the kind of feature in 
which a little anecdote is told 
in a series of pictures arranged 
side by side to go across a page. 
The drawings need not be 
highly finished; in fact, tlie 
most effective are frequently 


those in which few lines are 
used. .With the Easter holidays 
now at hand tliis should prove 
an interesting pastime which 
can also be profitable. 

For the best strip sent by a 
girl or boy of 15 or under the 
Editor offers a guinea; and 
for any others which are used 
in the C N. h.glf-a-guinea will 
be p.aid. 

Send your attempts to 
Drawing, Cliildren’s News¬ 
paper, John Carpenter House, 
London, E C 4 , not later than 
Thursday, April 21. 


Le journal I*a rue La bicjrclette 

paper street bicycle 

Je voudrais vendee des journaux 
ct les transporter par les rues sur 
line bicyclette. 

/ should like io'sell papers, and 
carry them about the streets on a 
bicycle. 

Magic Figures 

0x9+ 1 = 1 
1x9+ 2=11 
12x9+ 3=111 
123x9+ 4=1111 
1234X9+ .5=111(1 
12343x9+ 6=111111 
123456x9-t-.7= iiiiiii 
1234567X9+ 8=iiiiiiii 
12345678x9-f- 9=111111111 
123456789x9-1-10= iiimiiii 

Changed Letters 

J AM a flower made up of four 
letters. Change iny first 
and I am a part of your face ; 
ctiangc niy second and I am 
a verb meaning to get up ; 
change my third and I am a 
thick cor(l; change my last 
and I am a Scottish county. 

. Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Charade. Garden (Kuard, N) 
Buried Birds. Tit, owl, emu, eagle, 
ostrich, thrush. 

Jumbled Trades, Compositor, steve¬ 
dore, electrician, tanner, carpenter, 
engineer, chauffeur, blacksmith. 


Reading Across. 1. Old musical instru¬ 
ment like the harpsichord, 6. Shrewd. 

11. This is mii/hlier tlian the sword. 

12. To bra". 13. Adjoins land. 14. Tq 
secure firmly. 16. A protected inven¬ 
tion. 18. provider. 20. Incline head 
in salutation. 22. Indefinitely great 
numbers. 28, Formless mass from which 
paper is made. 28. Termination. 29. 
'Disposed of for cash. 32. Tract of grass 
-l^nd. 33, tl unting weapon used by 
Jungle tribes. 35. Leguminous plant. 
86. Fruit of blackthorn. 37. Heap of 
!combustibIe materia!. S3. Donkey. 39. 
!A common rooling material. 40. llard- 
Shelled fruit. 

r Reading Down, 1. Distance between 
tips of thumb and little linger when 
extended. 2. Used for writing. 3. Small 
unit of measure. 4. A hard, black wood. 
5. A rocky peak. 6. Poisonous snake. 
7. To maintain an upright position. 8. 
Employed. 9. One more than .this. 10. 
Devours, 15. Plant used for making 
rope, 17. To throw a coin in the air. 19. A 
long, narrow mark. 21. To repent of 
something done. 23. To wardolT. 24. To 
make suitable 25, .A beverage. 20. 
An excuse. 27, A girl. 80. Free of 
access. 31. A sudden rapid inotioji. 
33. Wireless call for help*. 34. Cereal 
used for bread in some countries. 


The CN Cross Word Puzzle 



^ibbreviatious are iiidicaled hy asterisks among the dues, dnsiecr next week. 


Ffve^Minuto Story 

The Bridge Builders 

O N Sidney’s birthday he 
had a complete set of 
carpentering tools as a present 
from his father. 

" Now perhaps you'll help 
me to make that little bridge 
wc’v’^e always wanted ? ” he 
suggested to his friend Donald, 
who lived next door. 

" Fine idea 1 Let’s begin 
now,” was Donald’s reply. 

So down at the bottom.of 
Sidney’s garden the two boys 
were soon considering' the 
possibilities of bridging the 
little stream that separated 
their homes. 

“ This is the very place, but 
that tree is in the way,” 
Sidney said, pointing. 

“ Well, you’ve got a saw 
now,” his friend remarked. 
“ Let’s take turns at sawing 
the tree dowm.” 

So Sidney fetched a bit of 
hard soap on which to rub the 
saw’s teeth every now and 
then, also a bit of rope for 
the pulling when the trunk 
was sawn'nearly through. 

But tree felling was a 
bigger job than the boys had 
imagined, and, after all, Sid¬ 
ney’s saw was only a small 
one. So their arms were 
tired and they had to rest 
by the time they had made 
a deepish cut into the trunk. 

" Um ! Our bridge is going 
to take a bit of time ; we 
shall have to tackle this tree 
for several evenings yet, I 
believe,” Sidney said. “ We’ll 
start again on Monday after 
school.” 

But during the week-end 
a gale blew up. Tlie wind 
howled and raged furiously 
all through the Sunday niglit, 
and once a big crack, followed 
by a crash, woke Sidney’s 
father and mother. 

“ A tree down somewhere,” 
Sidney's lather said. " I wish 
it was that old apple tree at 
the bottom of the garden ; it 
would save me a long job. 
That’s too much to hope for, 
though, I suppose.” 

But Donald’s people liad 
heard the crash too, so the 
two boys presently met on 
opposite sides of the stream. 

Sure enough it luas the 
apple tree, and it had fallen 
right across the stream ! 

“ Cheers ! ” cried Sidney. 
" Here's our bridge all ready 
made without any more 
trouble ! ” 

His father arrived to find 
the two boys running to and 
fro over their tree bridge. 

" A bit of luck for me too !” 
lie said. “ The roots were 
spoiling this part of the 
garden. I should have had 
to cut it down, but you boys 
and the wind have saved me 
the trouble.” 

But Sidney reckons that 
he and Donald did most of 
the workflic wind only 
finished it off I 


IS THAT ‘MAKE-UP’ 
ON 

MILADY’S TEETH? 


No—tliat almost artificial whiteness is 
probably due to a certain brand of mag¬ 
nesia that turns the dingiest teeth white. 
It has been found that ‘ Milk of Magnesia' 
by its chemistry in the mouth removes tho 
acid stains so many have on their teeth— 
especially hard smokers. 

Got for yourself the dentifrice that con¬ 
tains ‘ Milli of Magnesia,’ and watch your 
teeth whiten day by day until they are a 
natural white—and stay that way. Phillips’ 
Dental Tilagnesia, containing 75 % ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia,’ will do this every time. 

Dentists have been advocating this new 
type of dentifrice to their clients. Not 
because of its remarkable whitening action; 
but for its amazing effect on acid mouth, 
Phillips’ Dental Magnesia has been found 
the most effective neutralizer of the mouth 
acids which cause cavities, and cause 
carefully-filled cavities to' fall away from 
tho filling. Kven tartar does not form when 
‘ Milk of klagncsia' keeps the mouth 
alkaline ; teeth are as clean and smooth at 
the guinline as on polished surfaces. 

Phillips’ Dental Magnesia will absolutely 
correct any acid condition of the mouth. 
But it’s the amazing whitening properties 
that won such a large portion of the populace 
to this new type of dentifrice. Women are 
particularly partial to it, because noticeably 
white teeth arc a beauty asset. The words 
‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ referred to by the writer 
of this article constitute tho trade mark 
distinguishing Phillips’ preparation of Mag¬ 
nesia as originally prepared by Tho Charles 
II. Phillips Chemical Co. To obtain the 
dentifrice recommended ask for Phillips"' 
Dental Magnesia. Price Cd., lOJd., 1/0 tho 
tube of all chemist.s and stores. • 
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